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GENTLE AED TRUE. 





BY GEORGE WEATUERLY, 





Who Ie she that shall command 
All my heart's devotion ? 
Bhe who's famed for beauty's dower ? 
Beauty lasteth but an hour, 
Wrecked so soon by storms that lower 
O’er Time's cruel ocean, 


Who ie she then that shall reign, 
All wy heart enchaining ? 
She whose gifts are of the mind, 
Intellect and will combined? 
Nay, in such I cannot find 
Any rest remaining. 


She that’s tender, gentle, true, 
W bile her love fails never, 

Like a sunbeam o*er the land, 

Showering good on every hand; 

This is she that shall command 
All my heart for ever! 


ASlandered Memory 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BAILIFF’'S 
DAUGHTER,” “IN SEAROH OF 
HIM,” “WHIOH WAS HER 
DEAREST,” BETO, 





OHAPTER XIII. 


H, dear me, how terribly fatigued I 

am,’’ cried Mrs, Iredell plaintively, 

as she entered the Nunnery with Ol. 
ive and Cuthbert at about 5 o’clock in the 
bitter February morning. “How cold the 
house is! It feels like a well! Do let us 
make haste to our bed room fires, Olive,”’ 

The drive home had been silent, but it 
was the silence which is eloquent. Outhb- 
bert had not, as before, looked out of the 
window. He had looked at his betrothed, 
who sat opposite, and whose strange glit- 
tering eyes had met his with an expression 
of intense love. Now they stood side by 
side under the ua!l lamp, still looking 
dumbly at each other. 

Mrs, Iredell moved forward and took up 
the letters which jay on the table, 

“One for you, Bertie, from your solici- 
tors—sometbing uninteresting, no doubt.” 

He took the lester from her mechanically 
and lighted Olive’s candle, Then he stood 
watching as the two ladies went upstairs 
together, Olive lagging behind. At the 
top of the stairs she turned, kissed her 
hand, and threw down a white gardenia, 
which fell at his feet, 

He picked it up, kissed it tenderly, and 
then liguted his own candle and went to 
his room, There his eyes fell upon the 
legallooking envelope which his mother 
bad given him, and be opened it, It con- 
tained merely an enclosure addressed to, 
“O, Walrond, Esq.,” in a band which was 
strange to him. 

“Dear Mr. Walrond,” it ran—*Whben 
you and I crossed together in the Pennsyl. 
vania from New Yor, you told we that 
you would be glad to hear of any work in 
the tutoring line. I dare say you have se. 
cured an éppointment long before this, 
but, in case you have not, I venture to 
Write and tell you of a post you could have 
for the asking. My cousin, Mr. Cumnor 
of Carolside, is in want.of a tutor for hie 
Only son, a fine boy of eight, who has been 
outrageously spoilt, and whose sister can- 
not bear the idea of his being sent to school. 
1 think the little fellow requires more dis- 
cipline than Greek and Latin, and you 
may consider the poston this account un- 
worthy of your attainments; but you would 
have a luxurioue home in a delightful part 
Of the country, and woul:t receive, I know, 
the treatment suitable to your birth and 


anxious to have the boy under firm oon- 
trol, 
“Believe me, truly yours, 
“GRANTLEY E, CUMNOR,” 

Cuthbert stared at the paper as if it had 
been a charm—it was so strange, so direct 
an answer to bis moat intense desire. To 
be under the very roof of the usurper! It 
was the one thing he would have asked 
had some fairy appeared ready to grant 
him the wish he held most dear. 

2 s e * ° * 

All was dark, miserable, and cold at the 
little roadeide station of Lavemead as Outh- 
bert Iredel] alighted from the train and 
iooked around in search of some one to 
guide bis steps, 

“7 think this is you; Mr. Walrond?” said 
a courteous voice behind him; ,and, turn- 
ing, Le met the pleasant face of Major 
Camnor well muffled in a fur-trimmed 
ooat, 

“This is exceedingly kind of you,’’ re- 
turned Cuthbert bastily, as be grasped the 
Mejor’s hand, “I am sure I am very grate- 
ful,” 

“Oh, don’t mention it! I had business 
in this part of the world, and drove round 
by way of the station cn my homeward 
road, I sball have to hurry you a little, as 
they dine at eight. Have you come from 
London?” 

‘*Yes; I came up from Saffolk yesterday, 
and stayed tne night in town to get one or 
two things I wanted, Here are my world- 
ly goods, Let me lift them into the trap.” 
‘Wait for a porter,’”’ began Grantley, in 
consternation. “Why, you lift that great 
portmanteau as if it were a kitten! I envy 
you your muscles,’’ 

‘¢1t is not heavy,’ said Outhbert simply, 
taking his place beside the Msjor; and the 
horse atarted off at a swinging trot, 

‘‘How far have we to go?’”’ asked Iredell. 

‘*Best part of five miles, The only draw- 
back to Carolaide is the fact of ita being so 
difficult to get at; but that Is a charm to 
some people—my cousin among the num- 
ber.”’ 

“You live with Mr, Camnor?’’ 

“Most of the year. Gervase’s daughter 
has no chaperon and is devoted to my wife. 
We have our own aitting-room and are per- 
fectly independent. When they go up to 
London at Easter, we go off on our travels, 
or remain here, Tuey generally retarn 
here for the summer months, as that is the 
nicest time in these parta,”’ 

‘It is a fine part of the country, I hear,” 
observed Outhbert, 

“J think so, You don’t know Devon- 
sbire?’’ 

“Not at ali, though it is my native 
county.” 

“Ho? I trust the return to your native 
air may be beneficial to you,”’ 

“{ hope eo,” said Cathbert, with a smile, 

You will not see my cousin just now,”’ 
said Grantley; “tne early opening of Par- 
ilament bas called him to town.” 

‘Indeed! He isan M, P.?” 

“Yes—a somewhat virulent politician. 
It your views clash with bis, 1 advise you 
to keep them in the background. Now we 
are passing a lovely bit of scenery. If the 
night were not so dark, you could see 
Dentmoor and Carol Combe and the rock 
tuey call the Witch’s Tor, The sea is just 
beyond, I will check the borse and you 
can hear }t.”’ ; 

They paused, and Cuthbert could hear 
the low hoarse murmur of tbe great Atlan- 
tic as It beat ceaselessly upon the rock- 
bouna shore, It added a touch of awe and 
mystery to his excitement; and, if some 
similar chord were toucbed in his compan- 
ion’s thoughts, the two drove On in silence, 

After a few bundred yards, Major Oumnor 
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“The sea,” replied Outhbert, as the low 
roar again became distinctly audible. } 
“Anything more?’’ asked Grantley anx. 
lously. 

They both listened In silence. 

“T hear the tolling of a bell—a deep muf- 
fied sound,’’ said Outhbert, 

‘You do? Bless my heart, I never be 
lieved in that till now! But it really isa——"’ 
“It js moat undoubtedly a bell,’’ return- 
ed Cathbert, “and it seems to be a long 
way off.’’ 

Again they botb listened, while above 
the roarfng of the sea came the deep low 
notes of the bel! tolling solemnly.) 

‘Ie it from the village? No! The village 
church is close by, to the left there, and the 
tone of the bell is like a cracked dinner- 
plate. No, indeed; this is something very 
different. Mr, Walrond, you must not tell 
my little cousin Ivy that you have heard 
it.*? 

“Certainly not. But why?’’ 

‘Well, it is suppcsed to foretel! misfor- 
tune to the owners of Oarolside. There is 
a submerged village down there under the 
waves, and the tale runs that the sea over- 
took this village because of the wickedness 
of ‘those that dwelt there—that the only 
man spared was Cuthbert Cumnor, who 
was renowned for his piety. He built 
OCaroleide to be out of reach of the waves: 
and because he had bulit and founded the 
charch, which submerged like the rest of 
the village, it was revealed to bim bys 
dream that, if misfortune threatened his 
descendants, they should be warned by the 
tolling of the bell.” 

“What a very pretty and romantic le 
gend!’’ said Cathbert. “Is it true—I mean, 
is there really a submerged church there?’’ 
“Oh, yea, decidediy—the church is 
there!” 

“Then it is highly probable that the 
waves might ring the bell at times when 
the tide was setting some particular way; 
don’t you think so?’’ 

“'T suppose that is the explanation of it,’’ 
replied tha Major; ‘‘or else it is the bell of 
St. Mary Wellwood on the next headland, 
which we may hear when the wind blows 
due west. But what would it be ringing 
for at this time of night? I think your 
theory is the correct one. There are those 
hereabout who say that the bell was heard 
every night for a week before the present 
Squire’s father died, five-and-thirty years 
now. I never heard it at all myself, and 
never believed in it till to-night. But it 
was quits unmistakable, was it not?’’ 

“Quite, It gives a touch of weirdness to 
my first arrival at Osrolside,”’ 

‘Here we are!’’ said Major Oumonor, 
checking the horse at the lodge gates. 
“Mind you say nothing to Miss Oumnor 
of the omen; she is rather superstitions 
where ker family are concerned—a Cam- 
nor to the back bone!”’ 

It was well that the Major could not see 
the derisive sneer which curved the lip of 
the new tutor, 

So she bad lived, this red-haired daugh- 
ter of Gervase Camnor; she had recovered 
from tnat ghastly accident and was well 
again. What a strange fate waa that which 
bad #o nearly led him to obtain full satis 
faction for the injuries of his father by 
means of his enemy's daughter! He was 
horrified at the cruelty of his own imagina- 
tion as he found himeelf half wishing that 
lite bad never returned to the atiflened 
limba and ghastly face of the girl; he iost 
all sense of charity when he thought of bis 
dead father, 

The gate was open and they were travers- 
ing the very drive up which little Cuthbert 
Iredell bad ridden on his pony in the 

“days beyond recalling.”” He feit a chok- 





checked the horse again 
Listen,” 6 sald ] you hear a 


ng senaation at his throat, his senaltive 


like one ina dream, be stepped into the 
hall. Then suddenly it all came back to 
his memory, the old home so long forgot- 
teu. With eyes moiat with unshed tears 
he recognized the place—the wide hearth, 
the trophies of armor and crossed weapons, 
the quaint stairway winding up in one oor. 
ner, the sking and ruge on the floor, the 
ugly but priceless Holbein panel above the 
chimney-piece, He looked round half ex- 
pecting to see Alma, the old bloodhound, 
stretched sieepily in front of the fire, or to 
find a fortress bulit with wooden bricks 
rising on the black and red «quares of the 
tiled floor. 

When the Major firat told him that he 
would not see the master of Carolside that 
eveulng, he had felt annoyed; be was anx- 
ious to have the meeting over. Now stand- 
ing under this roof which be steadfastly 
believed was hia by right, be could only be 
thankful that Gervase Cumnor waa uno- 
where to be ween; for he felt that hed his 
father’s traducer been present he would 
have flown at bis throat, 

‘*W elcome to Oarolaide!”’ said the kindly 
Major, laying a band upon Uuthbert's 
shoulder, “I hope you will be comfort- 
able here, my dear fellow. Fine oid place, 
ien’t it?” 

“Very,'’ agreed the tutor absently. 
“Drew, show Mr. Walrond to his room,”’ 
went on Major Cainnor. Then to Uuthbert 
— "You bave barely time for your toilet. 
We dine in a quarter of an boar.” 

“M‘as Cumnor pat dinner off till a quar. 
ter-past eight, sir,’’ said the servant. 

‘Ah, indeed! Thoughtful of Ivy. That 
will give you comfortable time, If you 
cannot find your way down, ring the bell 
when you are ready; the pisu of the house 
ie somewhat complicated.’’ 

“If you cannot find your way down!’ 
repeated Cuthbert to bimwsel!f, with a msar- 
donic smile, as he ascended once more the 
staircase up which bis childish feet had 


‘dally clambered. 


All seemed so unchanged, so charged 
with memories, There was the portrait of 
bis ancestress, Mra. Rachel Oumnor, paint- 
ed by Romney, fronting biu with its daz. 
ziing smile and brililancy of maidenbood 
as in the old days when nis father had beld 
him up to kiw ‘the pretty lady.’’ Here 
was the passage which led to the nursery, 
and here that which his baby-feet had #0 
constantly pattered along—the way to his 
father’s room, 

When he had been ushered into the bed- 
room provided for him and beard the door 
close behind the retreating servant, be sank 
dawn upon a low chair and covered his face 
with hia hands, while for ten minutes he 
atruggied frultiesely with a great and ua- 
expected flood of feeling. It seemed to 
him as if bis father’s voice, acrows the long 
gulf of years, were calling to hia son to 
vindicate that honor which in life he had 
held so dear, 

Suddenly a murmur of volces roused 
hin; he raised bis head and listened. 

e e ® * ® . 

In a room adjoining that which was aa- 
signed to Mr. Walrond lights were burn- 
ing, and a young girl in evening ress wat 
on the 9dge of a low white bed, one arm 
roung tue little figure of Master Koy Cum- 
nor, who, In bis night attire, Lis curly uead 
leaning against his sister, was listening to 
the old, old story of the Hible from her 
gentile ipa, 

Ivy heid her little Bible in ber hand, but 
she was not reading from it; #he was para- 
porasing its words to sult the mind aud 
capecities of her little brother. 

“And so,” she was saying, ‘Joseph for- 
gave all his brothers and they were ali! 





ature was strongly stirred. Then the dog 


na! stopped, the door was opened, a 








happy together; and Joseph was vever un 
kind to them, nor did he ever remind then 
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gave it all because he joved them; and that 
is what you must always do, my darling 
Koy. You must love every one, and then, 
however unkind they may be to you, you 
will always be able to forgive them. It is 
not bard to forgive people that we love.”’ 

Iredell, with » stert, found bigsel! an 
unwilling listener, 

There was « door of communication be 
tween his room and that occupied by Lise 
little pupii, and this door had been sccl- 
dently left ajar. 

The low, sweet, but penetrating voice of 
Ivy wee distinctly audible. He listened, 
holding bis breath, 

“I eopldn’t love such beasts gs those 
brothers mast have been,” said Hoy, with 
conviction. ‘‘Why, they took away every: 
thing be bad —even bis coat off bis back! 
He couldn’t have loved them really, you 
know, Sia.” 

“He did, be really did; he longed to 
throw his arms round them end Kiss them. 
It says #0,'’ 

“] oan understand his loving Ben\amin, 
because be was only a little chap, and had 
never played him any dirty tricks,’’ ob- 
served Koy thoughtfully; ‘‘but, if he loved 
the others too, he was a brick, and I'm 
afraid 1 shall never be as good as he was, 
Shall I say my prayers now, Sis?’’ 

Noiselesaly Iredel! approached the door 
and sbut it. 

He would not pry further Into the bed- 
time oon fidenoes of this brother and sister; 
but what be bad heard smote his conscience, 
for it was #0 strangely applicable to his own 
case; and he ooald scarcely help comparing 
the little unconscious boy in the next room 
in his own mind with Benjamin, who ‘had 
never played him any dirty tricks.”’ 

Hastily donning his evening clothes, he 
descended the stairs, and asked the foot- 
man, who was crossing the ball, where he 
was to go. 

The man replied by showing him into 
Ivy's strange, fantastically beautiful bou- 
doir, in which the faintly usuelly eat of an 
evening when strangers were not present, 

Major and Mrs, Camnor were there, and, 
as he entered, it seemed to Iredell that the 
Major’s wife, with her modern gown and 
little lace head-dress, looked out of place 
in her quaint surroundings, 

He was cordially greeted by her, and 
then stood with the Major in the kindly 
giow of the fire, thinking half sadly that 
such a lovely room was wasted in the nine- 
teenth centary; one would never find an 
ooon pant to match such surroundings, 

As the thought crossed his mind, there 
was the sound of a gently-opened dcor; the 
scarlet plash curtain was drawn back by a 
small and very white band and wrist, and 
there stood before his eyes the guardian 
genius of the place—A creature so marve)- 
lously suited to the quaint room in which 
she stood that at first he felt he must be 
dreaming. 

Slim and fragile-lcoking, she seemed al- 
most unnaturally pale as she stood against 
the soariet curtain. Her soft white dress 
was draped in long delicate folds; tke 
sleeves, although in reality fitting to per- 
fection, were artfully contrived to look as 
if the material had been carelessly bound 
round her lovely arm. 

The neck of the dress was out round, 
about two inches below the throat; on the 
fair neck was a foreign-looking necklace of 
beautiful and intricate design, dark biue 
lapis-lazuli set in gold. 

Above was the smal! head witb its bur- 
nished ocoronet of hair, its perfect purity of 
complexion, and its great violet eyes ex- 
actly matching the dark blue stones of the 
neck! ace. 

Oould this be the girl whose inanimate 
form he had supported through so many 
weary minutes? Yea—the Lair was un- 
mistakable, 

He remained quite still, staring almost 
radely at this vision, so utterly unlike any 
girl he had ever seen; then he heard the 
Major say— 

“Ivy, this is Mr. Wairond,” 

She siniled and came forward with out- 
stretched hand. 

“'Weloome to Carolaide!’’ she said oor- 
dially; and then something in Lredell’s 
face seemed to Impress her, 

She looked up at bim with dilated eyes, 
with an earnest gaze which made him fee 
uncomfortable. 

‘‘] am sure 1 have seen you somewhere 
before!’’ she exclaimed. 

“My dear child,’’ said the Major, iangh- 
ing, “he hasn’t been in England three 
months, so I hardly think that’s likely.”’ 

‘*Then he is very like some one I bave 
seen,” persisted Ivy. ‘‘I shall puzsie my 
brains,’’ she went on, smiling at Iredell, 
‘until { find out of whom you remind me.” 

‘‘] am sorry to prove such a nuisance,” 
he answered; “but I am afraid I cannot 
Det 
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‘"There—your voice too! Grantley, you 
may langh, but | am sure Mr, Walrond 
and I have met belore!”’ 

“J should hardly forget & if such were 
the case,’’ sald Oathbert, nating himself for 
the eqa!vocation. 

As be spoke, s piaintive whining and 
sqratching was heard at the window, and 
the girl turned suddenly. 

“There is Prince Charlie—I must jet bim 
in! Undo the bolt for me, please, (rant- 
ley,” sheeaid, running to the heavy cur- 
tains and drawing them back, ‘Ob”’— 
stopping suddeniy—“! bave seen the new 
moon through the giass! What a bad 
omeal!"’ 

“lvy, whate baby youare!]’”’ said Agnes 
reprovingly. 

“Oh, that is what the folk always say 
hereabouts—and indeed | bal! believe it!” 
persisted Ivy, iaughing. ‘‘Nome very bad 
luck must be in store for us, for this is the 
second omeén!’’ 

‘What was the first, pray?’’ 

“The big dog in the yard howled all last 
night! And now I have seen the moon 
through glass! There ought to be a third 
omen—there really ought!’’ said the gir) 
meditatively, 

@ranticy and Irede!! exchanged glances, 

“You deserve to be putin thecorner, you 
superstitious little muff!’ remarked the 
Major fondly. 

“Oid families are always superstitious,’ 
sald Ivy, holding her little head very erect. 
‘It would be wrong for a Cumnor to de- 
spileeomens, I really am afraid there is 
eome bad fortane In store for usa. Some 
one will be hearing the bell of St. Leonard 
next, as they did when grandpapa died. It 
is strange’’—suddenly turning her eager 
tace to Cuthbert and fixing her eyes upon 
him—"that bad omens should accompany 
your arrival here, 1 hope you are not 
going to bring us bad |uck,’’ 





CHAPTER XIV, 


\UTH BERT Iredell started up the next 
C morning from an Unéasy dream in 
which Olive figured ridiug madly for 
Deadman’s Gally on a furious horse which 
ahe could not control, while be himself, 
straggling to reach her, was impeded by a 
little child oalled Benjamin, who clung 
round his neck, while in the distance a 
muiffied bell tolled unceasingly, Waking 
suddenly, he rubbed his eyes, stretched 
out bis arma, and, turning over, beheld the 
door between his room and Koy’s wide 
open, the clear light of morning shining 
through, and in the doorway the most 
beautiful child he had ever bebeld, bare- 
tooted and in his night dress. 

‘Hullo!’ said Oathbert, 

“Can I come in? Did I wake you up?” 
asked the little boy, 

“Comein! Are you Roy?’’ asked Cutb- 
bert good-bhumoredly. 

“Yes, I’m Roy. Are you Mr. Walrond?” 

“That's my name, You'll catch your 
death of oold standing there without 
your shoes,” 

‘Perhaps I’d better come inside your 
bed?’ suggested Roy insinuatingly. 

“All right—come along!’ said Iredell, 
sinking back with a laugh. 

The child was soon lying beside him. 

‘*Yhis is jolly!’ said Roy. “Only Rob- 
ert will come to call you in a minute, I 
wish I had waked you earlier. 

“] am thankful you did not, I was very 
tira.” 

“IT heard you come last night. I wanted 
to stay and see you, but Sis wouldn’t let 
me,’’ 

“So she told me,” 

‘Did abe tell you how very naughty I 
am?" 

No.” 

“Well, 1 am. Nurse says you'll never 
manage me,’’ 

‘*What does nurse know about it?’’ 

Roy looked seriously at his tutor, and 
ans wered— 

“] shall always scream whenever you 
tell me to do anything 1 don’t want to—I 
always do!’’ 

“Well, what does that matter?’’ queried 
Cuthbert. 

Roy looked puzzled. 

“] scream—I make a most awfal row!” 
he said, 

“Well, what of that?” 

“Don’t you mind screaming?”’ 

“Not at all.” 

Roy evidently could not believe his ears, 

“But nurse says you’!! be obliged to let 
meé have my own way if I only scream long 
enough,” 

‘If you scream till Tuesday week, it 
won't matter to me,” declared Cuthberg% 
“I shail only put you where you can’t 
bother other people with your noise.” 





There was s long pause; then Roy asked— 
‘Should you mind if I kicked?’ 
No, novatall! There’s only one thing 
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would make me ay a —that would 
for you to tell me & 
ne foes do that!’ declared the child, 
with a proud gesture. 
“Then you and | eball 
ly,” replied bis tutor. 
“But I won't do my lessons 
the pupil. 
“uWhby?’ 
‘Because | bate lessons!” 
“Ob, I thought !t mast be because you 


hated play-time!”’ 
“what do you mean?” said the boy puz- 


zed, 

“Why, if you have no lessons, you will 
have no play either, You must have both 
or pone, No work, no play—sbould you 
like that?’’ 

“No, Isbouldn’t. | think you’re a very 
funny man. I thought you'd have gray 
hair and spectacles; but you've got a big 
moustache—bigger than Grantliey’s Are 
you in the Army?”’ 

“No,” 

“You look like an officer. Ob, botber— 
there’s Robert come to fill your bath! Ht 
Robert—come and see where I am!’’ 

“TLL take an’ tell your nurse of you, 
Master Roy--that I will,” said Rebert— 
‘tg-distarbing of Mr. Walrond like this! 
Shall { carry himawsy, if you please, sir?” 

“No, no; he’ll go yhen I send him,” 

‘Asking your pardi?; sir, but he won’t! 
Master Roy won’t nevi do nothing no- 
body tells him to,” 

“All right, Robert—I wil, manage bim,” 
said Cuthbert quietly. 

] advise you to lock your dé", #ir,”’ ob- 
served Robert, dashing the wat! Vindic- 
tively into the bath. ‘You'll ney get 4 
night’s rest once he knows you'll ?t bim 
oeme bothering you. Shall I send 2Urse 
for ‘iva, sir?” 

“No, thank you,’’ answered Cathb!t; 
and Kobert retired discomfited, 


get on splendid- 


1!’ pursued 





“Do you want meto go?’ asked Roy, 
laying @ little damask cheek confidingly 
against that of his new friend, 

“I expect you'll have to be off if 1 am to 
be down in time for breakfast. Puli my 
watch out from under the pillow and tell 
me what time it ts,’’ 

“Eight o’clock,’’ announced Roy, 

“Very well. Do you tnink you could 
pat ths watch on my dressing-table with- 
out breaking it?’’ 

* Ot course I could!’ replied Roy, scram- 
bling out of bed with alacrity. 

“Thanks. What useful fellow you are! 
Now you had better go back to your room 
and get dressed yourself, as I shall want 
you to show me about.” 

‘‘May 1? Oh, burrah!” cried the cbild, 
and ran forthwith into hisown room, bang- 
ing the door bebind him, 

His tutor smiled; he did not anticipate 
much troubie in curbing the spirit of a fine 
open-natured child like this, 

The other task he had put before himself 
was inuch harder; and how to set about it 
he had not the least idea. 

From his mother’s lips he had gradually 
drawn the full particulars of what had hap. 
pened at the time of his father's death, 

There bad been no trial—indeed the case 
bad not been brought into court at all. 
Mrs. Iredell had calmly and unhesitatingly 
renounced her son’s inheritance and ac- 
knowledged Gervase Cumnor’s right to 
succeed, 

Old General Verey was dead and gone; 
Sir Hagh Walrond, Oathbert’s other spon- 
sor, bad urged Mrs. Iredell to try to obtain 
at east a suitable provision for herself and 
son—but in vain. 

Her husband’s sudden and awful death 
seemed to have completely unhinged her, 
She was convinced of his guilt—incapable 
of effort. 

She had calmly made way for the usur- 
per, and retired herselfoa her pension as 
a Colonel’s widow, added to a small an- 
nual sum which her husband had inherited 
from his mother. 

Both Sir Haugh Walrond and Mr, Chil- 
lingham, the Colonel’s solicitor, were 
strongly of opinion that something should 
be done; but there was one ugly fact which 
stared them in the face, and that was the 
Colonel's suicide. They knew that Gervase 
Cumnor had no meaus of proving the for. 
gery conclusively, 

He could adduce the documents found 
in Colonel [redell’s drawer; he could show 
his marvellous imitation of the testator’s 
signature; he could quote his own admis. 
sion of having been up late writing in the 
library in a state of great nervous excite- 
ment on the night of old Mr, Cumnor’s 
death, 

Bat, though all this was evidence, it was 
by no means proof, Nothing could have 
incriminated Oolonel lredell as did his 


Own mad act of self-destruction; it was 
equivalent to a full confession of fraud. 
N innocent man would have taken 
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such a course,” would be the first ides a 
any jury; and, with such an ugly barrier 
staring them in the face, Sir Hugh and Mr 
Chiilingbam did not like to urge the widoy 
to embark on a tedious and Costly course 
of litigation. Sir Hugh, whose own health 
was failing, died two years afterwards. 
Mr, Chillingham followed him in another 
ten years. 

Had the affair been taken into cour « 
the time, a fact would have been Clictted 
which must have proved damaging to Ger. 
vase Cumnor’s case. 

His cousin had been in Posnession of ar. 
olside more than seven years when he, 
Gervase, first put in his claim. 

He had been im America at the time of 
his tather’s death, and be had 
there without attempting to assert himaseit, 

The reason given for this was that he had 
no money and could not afford to go to 
law. But, when he did Gnaily return, be 
was a8 poor as ever, 

In the spring of that particular year died 
Mr, Griffiths, the lewyer who had made oid 
Mr, Cumnor’s will, To young Outbbert 
Iredell this was a deeply significant fact, 

In the lifetime of the man who would 
have been the beat person to judge whether 
the will was forged or not the question of 
forgrey was never once raised. But then, 
it everything was so straight-forward and 
simple, the question always remained— 
Why did Colonel! Iredell comnait suicide? 

Cuthbert answered thie in bis own mind 
by a counter question— Was it so certain 
that he did commit suicide? The tacts 
known were simply these, The Colonel 
had a stormy interview with hie wife, He 
left her sayiog that he feit inclined to hang 
himeelf. Some hours later he was found 
shot through the temples, a revoiver lying 
near him which was identified as his own, 
On these grounds the coroner’s jury of 
tive-and-twenty years back found a verdict 
of suidide while in a state of great mental 
depression. 

From the hazy and lengthy account of 
tig Inquest which Cuthbert bad found in 
the ‘West Devonshire Chronsrele,” it ap 

to have been thought unnecessary 
to ingiire whether the Colonel had taken 
out bisrevolver that day, or whether be 
was in © habit of carrying such a weapon, 

On the Subject of hie mysterieus death 
the dead ™an’s son had two hypotheses, 
Either theColonel blew out his brains in 
Gespair at Uscovering the incurable falth- 
lessness an! folly of the woman whow he 
had loved ec Well or he was wurdered, 

When the "eligious, benevolent nature 
of the man ws considered, the latter con- 
jJecture seemec far more probable, 

It did mot appear that any one at the 
inquest had trocbled to find out how Mr, 
Gervase Oumnor had really spent tha 
afternoon. , He bad been for a walk. 

He had volunteily oftered tocall a wit 
ness who had met him in a certain lane in 
an opposite directicn to that in which the 
dead man wasfound. Nobody had ssked 
him to call this witness. That fact seemed 
suspicious to Onthbert. But how, after the 
lapse of all these years, was anything tw be 
proved? 

When his own motuver, in spite of all he 
could say, believed in the guilt and suicide 
of her husband, what hope was there that 
he, Cuthbert, conld persuade any jury 
believe otherwise? 

He was convineed that Gervase Cumnor 
knew well enough why he was disinnert 
ted, and why the will was in his cousin's 
favor. Ob for the dead to arise and speak! 

As he dressed himeelf in the cold light 
of the winter morning, he almost made Up 
his mind that the visit td the oid home wae 
only harrcwing bis feelgngs for notning— 
that bis poverty rendered him belpies— 
that there was no justiog in the world. 

And yet he could not jive up bis pial. 
It had become the rulijng passion of bis 
life, this desire to clear biis father’s name— 
even more important to im than bis e- 
gagement to Olive Plerré point. 





















That engagement soarcely seemed 4 resl- 
ity —it was more likes ge bewildering 
dream. Olive had so gnanaged that be 
should not know that whhen sbe engaged 
herself ty nim she of Sir Chayes 
Mauleverer’s eng nt to Miss Phelps 


She was still his idesl, Ypat be had hardly | 
yet grasped the fact that fy. was pledged 
her for life. Like the h@bnorable fellow be 
was, he had told her all ff tne cireamstances 
of his father's fate, had listened with 
deep attention, and at abe had sald— 

“And why did no Gervase Cumnor 
marry your mother?” 

“Marry my mother?’ 16 bad echoed. 

“No doubt she @xpegit.eq him to 40 & 
believe she is single mam | for love of him. 
I know of more than ope st the pa 
moment whom ehé@ eou 1d bav by b ding 
little finger, I wonder wh = 
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Outtbert had reflected long over Olive’s 
words. 

Mr. Walrond’s meditations were tuter- 
rupted by the sound of the breek fast gong, 
and, burrying on his coat, be left the room 
avd made for the staircase, 

Ataturn of the corridor he came face to 
face with a middle-aged woman, tall and 
energetic-looking, with smooth iron gray 
hairand small but very expressive light 
blue eyes, which however did not convey 
the idea of cunning, Only of avery bigh 
order of tatelligence and an indomitable 
will. 

By ber dress he coacluded she was the 
nuree of whom Roy had spoken: and he 
was about to bid her a civil ‘yood morn- 
ing,”’ wWlensbe started back with an un- 
misiakavie gesture of fear and a balf 
suppressed exclamation, her healthy color 
fading and leaving ber deadly pale. 

“IT bave startled you, I fear,’’ said Outh- 
bert. 

Bhe looked at bim for a moment, as if 
sbe did not understand what he said, then 
collected herself with an evident effort, 

“]’m sure | beg pardon, sir” she replied, 
“but you put me eo in mind——’’ Here 
she paused, then added, ‘The corners in 
these passages are 80 sharp—one does 
knock against people so sudden! You are 
Mr, Walrond, sir?” 

“lam, Are you Master Koy’s nurse?”’ 

“Yous, sir,"’ she answered, but seemed 
anxious to pass him and get out of his way. 
Tbe color was returning very slowly to her 
face. Evidently she nad received a far 
severer shook than was likely to be caused 
by the sadden meeting of stranger in a 
oo' ridor—a strenger for whose presence she 
was in a Measure prepared. 

Cuthbert passed on, rather puzzied as to 
what could bave caused such emotion in so 
practical-looking @ person, 

Assoon as the woman had turned tne 
corner of the corridor and was out of sight, 
she leaned against the wall aad pressed 
her band to her bosom, 

“Heaven have mercy on us! 1 wonder 
if the master will see it? He's the living 
image of the poor Colonel!” she gasped. 


(TO BE OONTINUBD. ) 
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A Fight With a King. 


BY L, T. & 








H, wouid yer? Take that!’’ 
A “And you take that, and see how yer 
likes it!’’ 

Such were the shouts which, mingled 
with oaths, stamping, and the sound of 
savage blows, echoed through a dark, foul, 
cut-throat lane in one of the worst parts of 
W bitechapel, one dark autumn night near- 
ly seventy years ago, when George lV, 
was king of England, and when London 
wasa vary different place from what it is 
now. 

Tbree men had halted at the entrance of 
the lane, as if doubting whether to turn 
into it or not; but the moment the uproar 
of the tray reached their ears, the tallest of 
the three orled gleefully— 

“Hurrah! we arein luckl Here’sa fight 
going on, and we’re just in time to join in, 
Come along!’ 

And he dasbed into the gloomy alley, 
with his two comrades close at his heels, 

The three new comers wore the rough 
clothes and slouched, greasy caps which 
seeined to be the fashionable onstume of 
this rofianly quarter; but had there been 
light enough to see them plainly, any pass- 
er-by might well have wondered how men 
so meanly dressed came to have such white 
bands, such well-trimmed whissers, and 
such proud, handsome, high-bred faces, 

As their leader had said, they came just 
in time totake part in the fight that was 
going on, Four big, dirty, savage-looking 
men—evidently ruffians of the lowest class, 
and all more or leas intoxicated—were bam- 
méring each other with yellsof brutal rage 
by the glimmer of the solitary :amp tbat 
faintly broke the darkness of this evil 
place, while a fifth maa (a huge, brawny 
fellow with a broad flat nose and bull-dog 
jaw) leaned against the wall with his bands 
in his pocketa, watching the sport with 
Uomistakable enjoyment. 

This appreciative spectator was drewed 
like a Thames waterman, and such indeed 
be waa; but he could handle his fiste quite 
as akillfully as his oars, and bad long since 
made the name of ‘Fighting Ben Badger,”’ 
the terror of the whole waterside district 
from Wapping Stairs to London Bridge. 
Fond of fighting though be was, however, 
Ben was not naturaliy quarrelsome, and 
usually required some provocation to rouse 
Sim; but when once he was roused, it was 
apt to go very bard with bis opponent 

rhe tour-hbanded fight was at its bLottes 


when & ginal), ragged, balf-starved, misera 











bie-looking boy, distarbed trom bis sleep 
in a dark corner close to the scene of action 
by the yelis and curses of the combatants, 
started out in terror, snd attempted to run 
away; but in doing so he came into ooliision 
with one of the sco@iing men who stam- 
bled and all but fell, 

The infuriated ruffian launched out « 
savege kick at the child (which would cer- 
tainly have killed him had it reached its 
mark), aud (hen, darting forward, was jast 
aboutto clutch his victim by the throat, 
when a crushing blow on the temple 
knocked bim down like a ninepin. 

“Take that, you coward!’ shouted the 
tallest of the three strangers (who had just 
come up tw the spot), “and bit some one of 
your own size, will you? And you,’’ he 
added, turning to the rest, ‘‘do you call 
yourselves m:60, and will you jook on and 
see a child ill-used by a great hulking beast 
like that? You're # pack of cowardiy vrutes 
and you ought to be ashained to show your 
faces among honest Englishmen?’ 

Tue Other turee brawiers eyed the new- 
comer in blank amazement; but just then 
Ben Hadger—apperentiy feeling bimeelf 
called to the front by this sweeping rebuke 
—stepped forward sod growiea— 

‘Look ’ere, Mr, Longshanks, if you gives 
us any more oO’ yer sauce, viowed if I don’t 
knook yer head off !"’ 

“You'd better be quite sure that you can 
do it,” retorted the Unknown, coolly taking 
off bis coat; but if you’d iike to try, l’m 
your man.”’ 

“Here, let me tackle biml!’’ whispered 
one of the stranger’s comrades, implor- 
ingly; “he’s a noted fighter, and you may 
“et badly hurt. Remember what your life 
is worth!’ 

“Thanks, I can do my own fighting,” 
said the other, with acalin dignity, strange- 
ly at variance with bis mean dress, ‘I 
command you not to interfere—you under- 
stand that, I hope?”’ 

The next moment he stood face to face 
with ‘Fighting Ben.’’ 

The big boatman began as usual by press 
ing on and trying to beat down his enemy 
by sheer strength and weignt; but this 
time the plan did not work so well, for the 
stranger was evidently a very skillful box- 
er, a8 well as a man of uncommon atrength. 
Twice Ben made a rush, and twice a biuow 
that would have instantly disabled any leas 
powerful man sent him staggering back 
again. 

“You knows how to fight, you does,” 
said be, in a tone of sulien admiratien; 
‘but I’ve got to lick yer, whether or no,”’ 

And then began such a bail of blows as 
none of the lookers on, practised fighters 
though they all were, had ever seen before, 
The sledge hammer fists of the combatants 
went to and fro so quickly that the eye 
could hardly follow them, while the specta- 
tors, too deeply interested even to shout, 
held their breath as they watohed this battle 
of giants, and listened to the hard breath- 
ing and muttered curses of the fighters, 

Saddenly a werribie hit full on the chest 
sent the Unknown reeling back against the 
wall; but as Fighting Ben, with a shout of 
savage triumph, sprang in to finish bis 
work, the stranger drew himself together, 
and dealt him a blow in the faee that 
echoed all along the gloomy alley like tne 
thud of a carpenter's mallet; and down 
went the Tbames champion on his back as 
if struck by a cannon bail, 

He was up again directly, however, and 
came on again with unabated tierceness, 
battered and bieeding though he was; 
while the stranger (who seemed to be oon- 
siderably the older man of the two) felt 
his breath and strength beginning to ‘fail 
with the strain of this superhuman strug- 
gle. 

Piainly enough it was time to end the 
combat; and as Badger came on again, 
the stranger, cleverly dodging a tremen- 
dous blow, sprang in and grappled, Fora 
moment the two were so squeezed and 
twisted together, that the anxious eyes 
which watched them oould hardly tell 
which was which; and then Ben’s burly 
form was swung fairly off ite feet, and 
huried to the earth with such force that ne 
lay stunned and senseless. 

“I think be has had enough,” said the 
conqueror, quietly. ‘Pick him up, some 
of you, and see if he’s burt.’’ 

The bulking ruffians around him, awed 
by bis commanding tone as weil as by the 
prowesss}that he bad just displayed, obey- 
ed at once. 

Just at that moment three or four oon- 
stables (for the new police had not yet be- 
gun to exist) came up to the spot—too late, 
as usual—and the light of ths lantern car- 
ried by the foremost of tnem fel! fui! apon 
the face of the victorious boxer. 
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Majoaty here!’’ 

“Hold your tongue, yoa fooll’ whis- 
pe red the tali pugiliat, angrily. 

But it was too late, for all the bystanders 
bed heard and understood the consteble’s 
@xc_amation, 

“The King!’’ oried the lour roughs with 
One voice, staring as if their eyes would 
start out. 

“Are you really the King, guv’nos?” 
mked Ben Badger, who had by this time 
recovered bis senses, and was rising rather 
unsieadily to hia feet, 

‘] am the King, at your service,’’ an- 
awored George LV,, clapping bim heartily 
on the shoulder witb one band, whileofter- 
ing him a guinea with the other, 

“Well, vy Jingo,” orled Ben, pocketing 
the moaey, ‘‘l've said many a jbard word 
of kings in my time, but if they can all 
fight like you, blow me if I ever r\ys an- 
other word agin ‘em as long as I live!’’ 

And to the end of bis days Ben Badger 
always eaid that, “for a king, old George 
warn’t a bed sort 0’ chap arter all,”’ 


— 





A Luoky Disgasz.—The oeiebrated 
mathematician who threw down “Ivan- 
hoe” in disguet because “4 proved noth- 
ing,’”’ must have had a pretty strong pro- 
feasional inatinct; and so too must the 
English lawyer who fought a duel with a 
half sovereign in his vest pooket, and had 
the ooin driven into his side by the bullet; 
for, when a surgeon probed his wound, out 
came “three shillings and four penoe,’’ the 
traditional “six and eightpence’”’ being in- 
atinctively retained. Sut in the medical 
annals of a certain town in the south of 
France ia preserved the record of a case 
which for surpasses them both. 

A traveler was taken suddenly ill while 
passing through the town, and carried into 
the principal hotel im a state of weakness 
which greatly alarmed the people of the 
house who lost no time in sending for the 
nearest doctor. 

The latter was an enthusiast in bis ert, 
and listened with undisguined interest to 
the messengers account of the patient's 
symptoms, which, confusad and rambling 
though it was, seemed to excite the doctor 
in an extraordinary way. 

With every word of the story the worthy 
physician’s emotion became more violent 
and unoontrollabie, until the messenger, 
inwardly ascribing it to fear, began to be 
rather disturbed bimseif, feeling certain 
that the invalided traveler must have 
brought with him some new and danger- 
ous form of pestilence. 

Bat he was soon undeceivad, for the doo- 
tor gave him barely time to finish his taie 
before hurrying off to the scene of action as 
fast as bis feet would carry him. 


in 


Arrived there, he flew at onoe to the siok | 


man’s room, and began to question him 
closely, and to examine him with the ad- 
miring attention of a naturalist inspecting 
a new species, while his own face grow 
every moment more radiant with joy, 

At length he suddenly sprang to bis feet, 
and filnging bis bat to one end of the room 
and his wig to the ofher, rapturously em- 
braced the invalid, and shouted in a voice 
that made the room ring— 

‘My dear sir, I congratulate you with all 
my heart; you have been fortunate enough 
tc revive a disease which has been sup 
posed extinct for the last six centuries!” 

ee we 

No UHILDREN.—Unbaeppy parents who, 
whenever they seek for fats, run sgainst 
the autocratic “No children permitted in 
this bullding,’’ should take a leaf from the 
experience of a cute Yankee with four chil- 
dren, 

He moved to this city last spring, and he 
and bis wife, after a few days in a hotel, 
went flat bunting. 

W berever they went they met this objec- 
tion against children. His wife became 
discourged and wanted to go back to their 
rural home in New England, where their 
children had had the range of a large yard 
and garden. ° 

Bat our Yankee friend was a man of re- 
sources. He got on bis thinking cap one 
evening, and the next morning he started 
out by himself, leaving Mra Yankee at 
the botel with the obildren. 

At the first house where be found a fiat 
which suited him this dialogue with the 
janitor took piace: 

‘+What ia the reut of this fiat?’’ 

“Nine bundred dollars a year."’ 

+] will loase it for a year if there are no 
children in the house. I will not take it if 
there are any.”’ 

‘*‘Thereare not any. 
upon that.’’ 

This manwuvre threw the agents of the 
Nothing was asked 


You may dapend 
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advance payment was made, and then he 
moved in, wife, children and all. 

There was a grand tabiean of indignation 
on the part of the owner of the flat. But 
there the Yankees were, young and old, 
ani there they will be until the frst of 
next May. Nothing can get them oat. 


Bric-a-Brac, 


Tas OLives Saanong.—Arab Christians 
of the Holy Land atili obeerve the ancient 
and noteworthy custom at every funeral, 
before burying their dead, siways to place 
a fresh olive branch beneath the head of 
the departed. In doing #0 It is their objeot, 
as they say, ‘to enable the departed to 
reach eternity with the olive branoh of 
peace.’’ 

Tas Orau.—The peerless starry opal, 
that child of love, as it bas been called, far 
from being an unlucky stone as it is now 
supposed to be, was once believed by Al- 
bertus Magnus and others to rejoice the 
heart of itsowner by rendering him lovable 
and bestowing upon him the gift of invia- 
ibility, which made it the patron-stone of 
robbers, To be on the right side of this 
gem’s influence some say that one ought 
never to acoept it as a present, 


Rooxs,— Rooke are not destitute of mor- 
al sentiments, or at all events of the laws @0- 
cial morality, There is a well-authentioated 
story of a pair of rooke being detected in 
stealing sticks from neighboring nesta to 
nave the trouble of breaking them off for 
themselves, A high court of justice was 
impanelled, the guilty pair were tried and 
condemned, and their nesta—by that time 
nearly completed—were pulled down as a 
punishment and a warning. 


Boniva0n.—Tbe name of ‘‘boniface,’’ as 
appiied to hotel keepers, is derived trom a 
good, devout, and hospitable man whom 
St. Augustine created a saint. Subsequent. 
ly be became the patron saint of Germany, 
and it was in thet country, scoording to 
some writers, thes botel or tavern: keepers, 
as well as those among private citizens who 
were hospitabie, and who at times ‘‘kept 
open house,” as the saying is, were dubbed 
vbonifaces. Dante refers to Bonilace; so de 
Shakespeare, Bacon, and Lamb, 


A Panaeua.—The latest universal cure 
certainly gives points to ite predecessors, 
The patient—hysterical, paralytic, nervous, 
or what not—is introduced to a mirror, 
which is suddenly set going 20 rapidly as 
to seem to the astonished aufferer to be a 
single point of intense light, The rays, 
oon verging horizontally apon the victim’s 
eye, send him into a state of unconscious- 
ness, in some cases 80 quickly that he 
seems to bave been struck by lightning; 
and from this state be comes to himsei!— 
oured, 

Tus VANILLA-BEAN.—The vanilla-bean 
is the costilest bean on earth. It flourishes 
in Mexioo, chiefly in Papantia and Mis 
antla, It grows wild, and is gathered and 
brought to market by the natives, Just as 
they come from the forest, the beans sel! at 
two pounds or two pounds ten shillings a 
thousand, After the beans are dried and 
cured, they are worth from thirty to fifty 
sbillings a pound, according to quality, 
Last year the vicinity of Papantia alone 
exported eixty million beans, Théy are 
used by druggists and confectioners, and 
are an important article of commerce, 





Suicips.—EKaoglish and American girls 
occasionally commit suicide through din. 
appointment of not getting married; but 
Chinese young girls so dread the matri- 
monial cobain that they frequently preter 
death to marriags. ‘Of all people,” said 
Confacius, ‘women arethe most dificult 
to manege. If you are familiar with them, 
they become froward, and if you keep 
them ates distance, they become disoon- 
tented.” So many are the disabilities of 
uarried women that many girla preter go- 
ing into nunneries, or even commiting 
saicide, to trusting their future to men of 
whom they can know nothing but from 
the interested reports of the go-bet weena, 


Oninesss Lapigs.—A native Chinese 
journal, discussing the practice of cramp- 
ing ladiew’ feet, says \iat the origin of the 
strange custom seems to be lost in obscur. 
ity. im the eigh'h century of our era the 
wite bf an Kwperor of the Tang dynaaty is 
said to have worn shoes only three inches 
long, and one theory aasigns the praetice 
to the fourth century A. D., “when Pan 
Fei danced before the last of the Hover. 
eigns of the Tal dynasty; and every foot. 
step madea lily grow.” itis also said that 


it originated in the tenth century, when « 


pesatiful concubine of one of the Em per 
rs tied up her feet with silkin the si ape 

| a crescent moon, and all the other beauties 
yf toe time imitated ber, 
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The moon |e faded  « aarrow rim 
Ot eaddest #liver—4ull and blind and cold 
Hange the wide shy—the wood with mist ts dim, 
A04 ail) the world seems Ure4, and worn, aud old, 


O'4 hopes, eo fondly cherished all in 4ain— 
Od fantasies, whleh no expression foend, 
And old fapiliat places tn my braia 
Like dusty wheels are terning round and round, 


Ob Tor the moon to Oil ber feded rin 

With giad, new goid—for more 10 come again, 
Ando all the hesvy east with sunshine trim; 

And yet wo well lknow such wishes vain. 


Not morniog, when she lave ber ruddy beame 
Upon the groundwork of ‘he etars, la bright — 
Nor eventog, when eath rainbow color gleams 
Upen his front, unless the beert is light. 
- -———¢ <a —— — 


LORD AND LADY... 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “PBEKIVEL,"’ “OLIVE 
YAROOB,” “BY CROOKED PATHS," 
‘SH BATHED IN VELVET,’ 


NTO., BTO., ETO, 





OHAPTER XLIII. 

YINE Gays iater Cyril and Norah were 

N walking along the parade at Torquay. 

It 1s summer and sunebine at this 
English Naplos when the reat of England 
is cowering before the wintry blaat, and 
these two young people walked arm in 
arm under the bright raysof King Sol, 
sauntering as slowly aa iff the monoth were 
Jone instead of November, 

Nine days of perfect happiness will work 
miracies, and in these nine days Norah 
hed jost all ber pallor,and wasa# biooming 
a bride as oven the most passionate of lov- 
ers could desire, 

Indeed, it was not the Norah who 
watohbed, pale and weary, beside the sick 
bed of ber supposed father, not the Norah 
fiying from the Oourt and crushed by the 
tear of Gulldford Berton, who walked with 
springy step and erect head; but quitea 
different Norah, with the rose of health on 
her cheeks, and the lightof happiness in 
her eyes as sbe leaned upon her husband's 
ari 

“And you don’t ask me why 1 want you 
to go back w the Oours so suddenly, dear- 
eat?'’ Oyril said, 

“Ne,” she replied, turning her lovely 
eyos upon bim trustfully, 
iy Didn't | promise to obey—and obedi 
ence weans asking no questions, If you 
don't wish to tell me why we are golnag 
there to-morrow, why—weil, don’t. lam 
quite satisfied!’ 

Oyriul—there bappened to be no one ip 
sight at the moment—bent down—he hadn't 
to bend very low—and kissed the soft red 
lips. 

“Norah, 1 always suspected that I bad 
married an angel, pow 1 know it! Will it 
be painful to you to go there, deareat?’’ 

Norah tbougut for a woment 

‘‘Na,’' abe eald softly, ‘1 was very happy 
there sometimes, and l—well, 1 grew to 
love the grand oid piace; and wiil you 
mind my saying that 1 ahall fee rather 
sorry when 1 think to-mosrow will be the 
last time | way ever eee it again?’ 

Cyril was silent for a woment, 

‘Perhaps it won’t be,’’ hesaid guardedly. 
‘The new earl nwy—well,may be friendly, 
and invite us now and again—especially as 
you have surrendered al! that money so 
readily.” 

Norah laughed gently. 

“7 don’t know tuat it would be wise to 
be too intimate with earls and countesses — 
always excepting the dear Ferndales! Don't 
they say that professsional people should 
keep to thelr own class? Perhaps if you 
knew too many “weils,’ as Jack calls 
them, yo. would grow lasy and discon- 
tented. You see how prudent I atn be- 
coming,” and she laughed, “Oyril.” 

‘Well!’ 

“When are we going to begin house- 
keeping, dear?’’ she asked, nestling closer 
to Sim, and iooking up in his face witha 
delicious gravity in her eyes. ‘i can’t 
weil you how anxious | am to begin the 
part of the ecouomical wife and house. 
keeper. 1 think 1 sbalitake lessons in 
oookery—would you mind?—and I mean 
40 waich every pensy. Shall we be—don'’t 
laugh, sirl—sbail we be very poor? Mind, 
1 don’t care if we shail be” 

Uyril colored. She was treading on 
yery delicate ground for bim, 

“Weill, er—not very poor as ipoomes go,"’ 


be sald. “You kaow what Lord Newal! 
is going to pay me for the pictures | am 
finiebing? And there are pienty of com 


mijesions in band. No iI rather think we 
sball be—weli, olerabiy of,” 


“Why sbouid | 





Norab signed. 

“Do you know I am not so giad as 
ought to be?” she said withe laugh. “I 
had se; my beart upon providing myself sa 
mireele of economy end mansgement. Bot 
never mind; at any rate we shail have to 
be carefal, I suppose?”’ 

“Well—er—yeesl"” ne said, and at once 
began to talk about the journey of the mor- 
row. 

They started quite early the next day, 
and Norah cast a wistful glance at the 
sunny watering piace asthe train moved 
out of the station. She hed been so sup. 
remely and perfect.y bappy there, you see, 
It was long journey, and they did not 
arrive at Santieigh until late in the after- 
2008, 

“Hhall we stay atthe Ooart, or the inn, 
or are we going to Ferndale?" asked Norab 
withaemile, “You are very mysterious in 
your movements, sir!’ 

“It all depends,”’ replied Oyril. “Any- 
how, bere is the Court brougham. Wouid 
you mind steying atthe Uourt, or would 
you prefer to go on to Ferndale?” 

Noreb was possied by bis manner, but 
kept her promise, and refrained from ask- 
ing any questions. 

“] shall like jast what you like to do,”’ 
she replied, and of course he pnt his arm 
round her and kissed her, 

They reached the YVourt, and she was 
stricken dumb witb surprise at the aight of 
the Ferndailes and Jack, who, with Mr. 
Petherick, were grouped iu the hall evi- 
denuy anxiously awaiting their arrival, 

“Why, what does it all mean?’ she ex. 
claimed ee she fiew to Lady Ferndale with 
alittie ory of delight. “Why are you al! 
here—why are we here? Has the ear! 
oome back? Mr. Petherick, surely you 
don't mean to keep .ne in the dark?"’ 

“Not for s moment, ny dear young 
lady!” he responded, with a littie sough of 
bewilderment. ‘] should be only too giad 
to enlighten you lu respect to this--this— 
mystery; but I’m as muocb in the dark as 
you are. All 1 know is that { have re 
ceiveda communication from the eari—__.” 
(ney had moved intotve drewing-room by 
this time, and he stood in the centre of the 
group looking from one to the other. “His 
\ordship hae written stating that he hus in- 
vitead you and Mr, Burne and our good 
triends here to dinner to night, and that he 
nopes to have the piessure of meeting 
them, The note reached me this morning, 


J and contains just that and nothing more!'’ 


Norah remained silent and open-eyed 
looking from one W the other. 

“J's very mysterious,’ esid Lady Fern- 
dale with perfect gravity. “Bat, at any 
rate, Whether the missing young man puts 
in ap appearance or not, | bope the dinner 
will be al) right, for these young people 
must be verribly aungry. Come along, 
dear, there is barely time to dress!” And 
abe carried Norah off. 

Noreh found ver old room ready for her, 
and Harman waiting to attend upon ner as 
otcid; and ina condition of wonderment 
beyond dsecription, changed her travelling 
dreas for an evening one, 

The sight oO: fiarman awakened all the 
painful mewories connected with Becca 
South. She asked gentiy if Harman had 
heard any tidings of the lost giri, and Har- 
man, with asigb, shook her head, 

“No, my lady—no, ia’aui—nota word, 
and—" 

Sne was going to add, “I shall never hear 
ot ber again,” bat she did not want to sad. 
den her beloved mistress, and changed the 
subject. 

Presently the big gong resounded through 
the house, aod Norah went down into the 
drawing-room. 

The Ferndales were there and Jack, but 
not Cyril nor Mr. Petherick, 

Norab looked round, 

“He is not here yet!” said Lady Fern. 
daie, taking her band, and drawing her to 
her almcat protectingly. “Are you very 
anxious to see the new earl, Norah?’’ 

Norab smiled, A* kind of presentiment 
of some approaching surprise and climax 
suddenly fiashed upon her, but it was 
vague and indefinite. 

‘(Are not you?” she said. ‘‘What does it 
all mean, and why does he come in this 
mysterious manner. Wherw is Cyril?” 

“He will be here directly; heis in the 
library with Mr. Petnerick,’’ said Lord 
Ferndale crossing over to her, and taking 
his place beside her also with an air of sup- 
porting and enoouraging her. ‘‘He has 
something of importance to communicate 
to Mr. Petherick ——”" 

“About the earil?'’ she asked, her brows 
coming together with a pugzsied expression. 

Before Lord Ferndaie could answer, the 
Goor opened, and the butier, with a look 
badiing description, seaid— 

‘Lord Arrowdale.’ 

Norah started,and beld Lady Ferndale’ ® 





band tightly, and looked towards the door, 
but she sew no one beside Cyril and the 
old lawyer. 

Then suddenly she caught a glimmering 
of the truth from a certain expression in 
Cyril's face, The next instant he was by 
her side, and had got both her hand in 
his. 

“Are you so surprised, dearest?’’ he mur- 
mured, 

“Am I? Oyril!l’’ broke from her, as she 
clung to bim, her lovely eyes searching his 
face. ‘‘Are you-——?”’ 

“Yeu, countess!’ said Mr, Petherick, 
with a slight emphasis on thetitie. “The 
Eerl of Arrowdale, tor whom we have 
been looking so long, is none other than 
your busbend, Mr, Oyril Burne!” 

Norab uttered a faint cry, end trembled 
a little; and theu, as they gathered round 
her, and, all talking at once, began to ex- 
piain tne mystery, the tears rose in her 
eyes, and half Jaughing and half crying she 
bid ber face on Oyril’s breast. 

They were all excited, and the old law- 
yer certainly not the least. 

“Of course, I bave been a blind old 
idiot,” he exciaimed to Lord Ferndale, “or 
] should have guessed the truth long ago, 
Bat, you sev, we lawyers are not accus- 
tomed to romance, and—and it never oc. 
curred to me that Mr. Burne could be 
otner than he represented himself, If I 
were to try and teil you bow glad I am 
that toings are ar they are I couidn’t do it!’’ 
And be laughed, and coughed, and nodded 
to one and the other. “No oeed to trouble 
aoout that money now, you know, Lord 
Ferndale,"’ and he chuckled, 

“Tne money the late ear! left to Norah?” 
said Lord Ferndaie, 

“You, yes!’ assented the old man, “We 
sban’t dispute the will now. Lord Arrow- 
dale won't be troubled by us, he may 
keep it and weloome,”’ 

Oyril beard and looked round. 

“It is not Lord Arrowdale’s to keep, Mr. 
Petheriok,’’ he said with alaugh, “Will 
you take cbarge of this for Lady Arrow- 
daie, pieuse?’’ And he handed him the 
long blue packet in whicb he had enclosed 
the marriage certificate. “Open it, please,” 

Mr. Petherick opened it, and hastily read 
the paper enciosed. Then he held ont bis 
band with an impulse of satisfaction and 
approval. 

“It is a deed of gift to Lady Norah of all 
that the wili gave her!” he exclaimed, 
“My lord,’’ and he bowed to Oyril with an 
almost solemn formality, ‘‘permit me to 
express my conviction that in the present 
holder of your ancient and bonorablie titie 
your house has a worthy and nobie repre- 
sentative,’’ 

There was more hand shaking and talk- 
ing, but oflast Lord Ferndale reminded 
sbe rest that dinner was waiting—and 
apoiling—and Oyril, relinquishing Norah 
to him, gave bis arm to Lady Ferudale, 

As the door opened they saw that the 
hall was full of servants. The batler bad 
borne the startling news of Oyril’s identity 
to the servant’s bail, and in a flatter of in- 
tense excitement they had gathered to- 
geiber to give bim and bis beautiful wife a 
welcome. 

Not for many years had the vauited rocf 
rang with such cheers as rove when the 
party came out from the drawing-room in. 
to the hail, and it was not until Cyril had 
led Norah torward, and spoken a tew 
beartfelt words of greeting and thanks, 
that the party were permitted to go in to 
dinner, 

And long before the meal was over was 
beard the busz and murmur of an excited 
crowd gathered on the terrace outsiae, for 
the news bad spread through the village like 
wildfire, and the excited people had hur- 
ried to the Court toascertain for themselves 
whetber tbe story were true; whether, in- 
deed, Mr. Cyril Burne were the new Kari 
of Arrowdale, and beautiful Lady Norah, 
whom they bad learned to love, the count- 
ese; and it was not antil Cyril nad taken 
Norah out on to the terrace and presented 
himself and her to the cheering crowd that 
it would consent to betake itseif to the 
merrymaking for which the household had 
made hasty preparations, 

It was a night of wild excitement. Some 
ready witted individuals rushed off to the 
church and set the bella ringing, and oth- 
ers hurriedly built upa huge bonfire on the 
green, and soon the flames were springing, 
sky bigh, and helping the bells to prociaim 
the home-coming of the young earl and his 
bride. 

With her arm within ber husband’s, and 
surrounded by their friends, Norah watob- 
ed the red refiection of tbe fire and listened 
to the peaiing of the belie with feelings of 
profound joy and gratitade; joy so perfect | 
and absorbiog that it ie littie wonder she | 
forgot for the moment the existence of such | 
® person a8 Guildford Berton, or the mys. | 





--——— 


tery attending the disappearance of Becca 
South. 

Indeed, nct one of them excepting Jack 
gave a thought to the mam whose base 
scheming had so nearly wreeked the life 
of the beautiful girl whom they all loved, 
It was oniv he who remembered that 
Guildford Berton had still to be reckoned 
with. 


CHAPTER XLIV, 
HAT evening, an hour before the ro. 
T mantic arrival of the Earl and Ooun- 
tess of Arrowdale, Guildford Berton 
had wandered up the avenue and gez3d up 
at the great bouse, 

He had accepted Lady Ferndale’s prom- 
ise, and nad waited as she had advised 
bim. Whet could she bave intended to 
imply, be asked bimeelf, but that Norah 
would come round to his terms, and was 
only asking for afew days grace? What 
cvuld she do, but accept them? With all 
nis passion for her, he uoderstood her as 
little as the swine w.liowing in ita stye 
understands the mystery of the stars, 

To his base mind it seemed just im possi. 
ble that any woman should choose obscur- 
ity and poverty before rank and wealth, 
You, he told himself, in hia solitary mue- 
ings in the grim, desolate cottage, sho 
would come round intime. Any day, any 
hour, he might receive a message from 
her, 

She would come back and send for him, 
and accept his terms, He should be the 
husband of Lady Norah Arrowdale, and, 
if not lord of Santleigh, the owner of the 
vast wealth left by the late earl. And so 
he waited—waited with a restless, feverish 
impatience, intensified intoan agony far 
past description by the hideous secret 
which haunted him, 

All day be spent sbut up in the house in 
which his crime bad been committed, and 
which seemed atorture house and a tomb 
to him. 

It was only at night thathe emerged 
from the gloomy silence ofthe haunted 
cottage, and then be avoided his feilow 
men, and prowied about the dark lanes 
and round the Oourt, 

He beard of Mr. Petherick’s arrival, and 
knew that he was staying at the Court, but 
he did not gonear bim. He would wait, he 
told nimseif, until Norah returned and 
sent for him. 

Then—weil, he called up a vision of vic. 
tory anu triumph which almost made hin 
giddy, and forthe moment dispeliea the 
dark shadow which hovered about him, 

This evening be had sauntered up the 
avenue with hie bead resting upon his 
breast, and, suddenly raising his eyes, saw 
that the windows of the vast mansion were 
full of light. 

He stood still and gazed, end his heart 
beat expectantly, and be drew nearer and 
waited, his bands clasped tightly and fev. 
erishly bebind bis back. 

Presently a servant came hurrying down 
the drive, and he stopped him, 

The man star‘ed. 

“Beg your pardon, Mr. Berton,” he said. 
“You gave me a frigh’, sir.” 

“What -why is the place lit upto night?” 
asked Guildford Berton, controliing his 
voice, and speaking as caimly and com- 
posedly as he could, 

The man toucbed bie hat, 

“The new earl’s coming, sir,” 

Gatidford Berton’s hands gripped each 
other still more tightiy, and he bit his tip 
as he choked back the exclamation which 
nearly burst from him. 

“The ear!!’’ be said wonderingly. 

“Yos, sir; quite sudden and unexpected 
like, Mr, Petherick unly heard this morn- 
ing. There’s Lord and Lady Ferndale and 
another gentleman there to meet him. Beg- 
gin’ your pardon, sir, I must be goin’ on,” 
and be burried off. 

Guildford Berton drew back amongst the 
trees. The news had startied and bew!!- 
dered him. He had been #9 absorbed with 
his one idea—weajting for Norah’s return 
and decizion—that he had scarcely given a 
thought to the young earl, for whom 
they had been looking so long ana fruit- 
lesely, : 

He paced slowly down the avenue, and 
met the servant hurrying back, 

“Do you know when the ear! !s coming?”’ 
he asked, 

No, tue man said, nobody knew for cer- 
tain, but it was supposed that he would ar- 
rive to dinner. 

Guildford Berton hesitaied a moment, 
then esid— 

“And is Lady Norah—it fe not known 
when sbe returns?” 


Tué man shook his bead, doubtless won 
dering why Mr. Berton did not goupt 
urt and as« thequestion of Mr 

erick, 


“I can’t say, sir; 1 hawen’t heard tha 
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is expected even.” 

Guildford Berton walked on snd reached 
the cottage. It was dark and gloomy and 
forbidding a8 usual, and he threw himself 
inthe arm chafr beside the neglected fire 
which was smouldering sullenly in the 
sinal! pinched grate, and mused, 

How long would it be before Norah re- 
turned and they could be married? How 
long would it be before he could leave this 
place, which he hated with a fear and 
loatbiog beyond words, and take her away 
with bim? His wife! His wife! The via- 
ion dispelled for aspace the gloom which 
enveloped him, and he sat muttering. 

“Lady Ferndale is at the court; I will go 
and speak to her, 1’ll ask her where No- 
rah is, and how long she will be vefore she 
comes back. She cannot refuse to tell me, 
Yes, 1’ll go back to the Court to-night, 
W bat does it matter to me that this young 
fool and vagabond bas come? [ want noth- 
ing of him, I want Norah! Norah! Norah! 
1 wil! go up to night—to night!” 

Then he crouched lower over the fire, 
and warmed his hands at the fesbie fiame 
whicu be bad succeeded in rousing, and 
suddenly he was startled by the crash of 
bells, He rose, with that look on his face 
which thé man wears whose brain is begin 
ning to soften from oonstant brooding, and 
a8 be looked through the window a tongue 
of fire shot up ard lit up the room, 

For & moment he stared wild eyed, then 
he realized what bad happened, 

“Curse the fools!’ be muttered with a 
snarl, ‘“They’ll wish they were tolling for 
his death, or had got him on top of a fire, 
before many months have gone,” and he 
filang himself into tbe chair again, 

But presently, as if the voices shouting 
and cheering drew hirn in spite of himeelf, 
he rose, and flinging on his coat took up a 
soit wide awake bat, and carefally locking 
the gate went ont. 

By this time the light from the huge bon- 
fire was casting a mollow glow over the 
Village, and ite reflection, red and blithe, 
could be seen in those windows of the 
Court in which there bappened to be no 
light, 

As be entered the village street be found 
a crowd of people tead'ng toward the 
Court, as a stream tenda to the sea, He 
joined them half mechanicallly, and, in 
their midst, presently found bimeelf on 
the lawn jart beneath the terrace, 

A stream of light poured frorn the din- 
ing-room windows on to the broad :.arble 
pavement of the terrace, and fell on the 
upturned faces of tbe crowd; and the red 
x\ow from tbe bonfire poured from behind 
them and eee'ned to mingle with the light 
froin the window, 

The crowd was shouting al! arourd him, 
and in the over strained condition of his 
nerves be could not distinguish what they 
wero saying, 

‘What is it the fools are yelling for?” he 
demanded of a man who stood beside him, 
and who was, with the exception of him. 
self the only silent man in the crowd. 

Tbe man started silghtly as he heard 
Guildford Berton’s bard, sarcastic voice, 
and emitted a low whistie of surprise. 

‘““Hello!’? he said close to his ear, for the 
noise was almost deafening where they 
siood, ‘you here! I should have thought 
you wouid have made yourself scarce by 
thia time, now the gamo’s up, Do you 
ean to say y ou don’t hear what they are 
shouting for? They are calling for the earl 
end hiswife! Take my advice and follow 
my examplo,’? and with a grin he moved 
away sideways and was lost in the crowd 
atthe moment Guildford Berton reoog- 
n zed hiw--Farlong. 

Atanother time the man’s sudden ap- 
pearapce—and disappsarance—and his sin- 
ister warning would have had some efiect 
upon Guildford Berton; but estrange mood 
possessed him that night, and it may al- 
most be said that be actnally forgot the 
man the moment he lost sight of him. Bat 
the words, ‘the earl and hia wife!’’ haunted 
him, 

‘Is the earl married?’ he asked of a wo- 
man who bad taken Furilong’s place at his 
aide, 

She stared at him. 

“Don’t you know that-——” she begsn, 
then broke off to «xclaim, ‘‘Why, it’s Mr, 
Gulldford, bean’t it, air?” 

He atified an oath and got away from her 
and intothe centre of tbe crowd, pushing 
Learer and nearer the terrace. 

‘‘His lordship’s at dinner and won't come 
out, bless you!’’ said a man. 

“Oh, yes, be will; at least, she will, bless 
her beart!’’ wasths retort; and Guildford 
Berton, wondering dully why the new 
countess, who 
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dining room windows had been flang wide 
open by a couple of footmen,and a stalwart 
man stepped out on tothe terrace, with a 
lady on his arm. 

The light from the bonfire fell fall upon 
hie face and hers,and Guildford stared 
and gasped, and then laughed hoarsely- 
He must be going mad for certain, to im- 
agine that these two could be Oyril Burne 
and Norah, Yes, that was it;be was losing 
his reason. 

Then, as ifin a dream, he beard the gen. 
tleman speak, The words fell upon his 
ears as if they had been spoken by some- 
one a mile off, and yet he caught every one 
distinctly, What was he saying thie man 
who looked Jike that hound Oyrtl Burne? 

“Thank you, iny friends, one and all, for 
the kind welcome you have givenus. I 
trust none of us will ever forget this night, 
and that henoeforth weare neighbors in 
Overy sense ofthe word. Tbenk you again 
and again, not only for myself, but for my 
dear wife, whom ail of you know, and 
whose heart ie fall of gratitude for your 
kind wishes.” 

A mighty cheer rose, deafening, thrilling. 
Almost before it had ceased Gulidford Ber- 
ton clutched the arm of the man pressing 
against him. 

‘‘Who—who is that?” he demanded 
hoarsely, savagely; ‘‘that—that fellow on 
the terrace?’’ 

Tne man stared at him and shoox his 
hand off impatiently. 

‘Chat fellow, as youcalls him, master, is 
the young earl, the gentieman as was Mr. 
Surne, the artist; and that young lady is 
his wife, Lady Norah as was. Hurrah! 
Hurrah! One more cheer, boys! Hurrah!" 
Guildford Berton staggered slightly then 
with his eyes still fixed on Oyril and 
Norah, who were leaning over the terrace 
in vain trying to sbake the hands eagerly 
thrust up to them, he backed away, siowly 
for atime, then ashe got into the densest 
part of the crowd he turned and foroed his 
way through the people with a desperate 
haste, even striking at them in a frenzied, 
furious fashion, Some shrank back, others 
strock at him in retarn and swore at him, 
but with his head bent down he madea 
lane for himself, and reached the edge of 
the crowd, 

With the uncertain staggering steps of a 
dranken man he went down the lane and 
entered the cottage. He hau left no tight 
in the room; the fire had died out; all was 
dark, 

Before he struck a match ne felt his way 
to the sideboard, found the brandy decan. 
ter, and with trembling hands poured out 
a giassful and drank it, ; 

Then with acry as if the spirit had given 
bim power to realize the truth, he flung his 
hands above his head aud cursed Oyril,and 
even Norah herself. As he was raving, in 
the very midst of the awful stream of 
profanity, he stopped short suddenly and 
listened, . 

What he heard was the only distant 
sound of the crowd, but to his ears it took 
to itself the likeness of a wail, a cry from a 
woman, and witha shudder he cowered 
against the sideboard, and looked over his 
shoulder with an expression of sickening 
fearand dread on his white face, for once 
again he seemed to see that vague indefin- 
able shade which bore the faint oatlines of 
the mordered woman, and which had 
haunted him nowand again whenever he 
was over-tired or excited, 

For a moment—that might have been a 
year—he stood cowering, vent almost dou- 
ble; then the expression of his face changed 
to one of sinister cunning,and stil! looking 
behind him and moving bis lips, though 
no words came, he stole on tip toe towards 
the cupboard. 

+ * e a * * 

Three hours later Cyril and Jack stood 
together in the drawing-room. Lady Fern- 
dale and Norab had gone upstairs, presum- 
bly to bed, but really to sit and talk of the 
wonderful events of the day, and Lord 
Ferndale, declaring that he must have a 
quiet cigar after all the excitement, had 
taken Mr. Petherick into the smoking- 
room, 

Tne two friends stood looking at each 
other for moment, then Oyril held out his 
hand. 

“] wish [could tell youail I feel to- 
night, Jack,” he said; ‘how happy I am, 
how grateful to you all, to you and 
the Ferndales, and ail these good warm- 
hearted people, with thelr simple, aftec- 
tionate welcome, Please God, I will be 
worthy of their love, and keep it! But my 
darling won't find it difficult to do that, 





heart, that I am grateful—very, very grate- 
full—and, thank God, can add that I em at 
peace with all men.” 

“Even Guildford Berton?” said Jack 
qnrietiy. 

Oyril started, and a look of patn crossed 
hia face, 

“Jack, I had forgotten him,” he sald eim- 
ply. 

“That’s only nataral,” rejoined Jack, 
“Bat I haven’t, and as I have interfered so 
much in your affaires you'd better let me 
finish up by disposing of that iIngenuous 
gentioman,’’ and he began buttoning up 
his coat. 

“What are you going to do?” asked Oyril 
gravely. 

‘*{’m going to call on Mr. Berton.” 
“To-night!”’ 

“To night, for 1’ve a shrewd suspicion 
the: I walt until the morning I sball not 
find him at home,” 

*But—bauat why not let him slone?’ Why 
not !et bim go? Ah,I see! I’d aimost for- 
gotten.” 

“Yes,” said Jack, quietly and grimly, 
“lL only wanted to ask Guildford Berton 
One question, and I intend to bavé thé an- 
ewer, That question is—‘Where is Becca 
South?’ If that anewer is satisfactory I 
should say you had better let Mr, Guildford 
Berton depart in peace,’’ 

“In Heaven’s name, yes!” responded 
Oyril. 

‘I don't know that Heaven will have 
much to do with it,” rejoined Jack, going 
into the ball and asking for his coat and 
hat. 

“Bring mine too,” said Oyril quietly to 
tbe footman, 

‘*You mean to go with me?” asked Jack. 
“Qan you ask, my dear fellow?” 

“Then Ferndale and Petherick shall go 
also,’’ said Jack, and he went into the 
smoking room and informed them of his 
purpose. 

Almost without a word the four men 
went out. Jack only madeone remark as 
he looked up at the sky. 

“If it were not for the bonfire we should 
want a lantero.”’ 

Still in silence, or speaking just above a 
whisper,they they went down the lane and 
stood before the gate in the wall, 

“Locked,” said Jack, and he looked at 
Oyril. 

Oyrii put his strong shoulder to the door, 
and with a creak it fell back, 

Jack nodded approvingly. 

“All dark,” be saidina whisper, “He 
has gone to bed or flown. No, the door’s 
open. Wait,” he added on the threshold, 
‘-Jet me go first; I'll call if I wan’t you.’* 

They signed assent, and, still lit by the 
glow of the bonfire, he pushed open the 
door of the parior. Almost inan inetent 
be was back with them, saying notping, 
but with an expression ou his face which 
caused them to start forward. 

‘Walt—a light,” he said in a voice that 
tremrt4od slightly. 

Lord Ferndale strack a light, and they 
entered the room. 

A strange pungent smell came ont to 
meet them, and almost stified them, Oyril, 
with a toreboding of something evil, re- 
membered it. Jack lita oandle and held 
itup, and ae ite rays fell upon Guildford 
Berton’s figure, lying half in the chair and 
half on the floor, Oyril uttered a ory. 

They raised bim, and Jack tore open his 
collar and laid a band upon bis heart, Then 
he looked round at the rest and spoke the 
one dread word— 

“Dead!’’ 

For a moment or two they stood speech- 
less and awestruck; then with compressed 
lips Jack opened the dead man’s coat and 
took from the pocket some letters, 

Cyril bent forward. 

“They are mine,’’ heseld, almost inaudi- 
biy. 

Seok banded them to bim, and am he took 
them something fell on the floor. Jack 
picked it up, and Oyril with a shudder ex- 
claimed— 

“My ring! the ring 1 gave Beooa! And 
—my God Jack!—and here is the letter | 
wrote that night at the fete and gave to 
her!’ and ne covered his face with bis 
bands. 

Jvck rose, 

“{ whall get my answer after all,’ he 
seic. ‘Light that /antern, Ferndale.” 

In awestricken silenoe, but with a fever. 
ish eagerness and dread, they searched the 
grim place from room to room; then after a 
moment's thoogbt Jack led the way to the 
garden, followed by the trembling old wo- 
man uttering inarticulate cries of terror. 

Jack stopped before the heap of leaves 





will she? Jack, I ask myself as I stand 

here thinking of the go-d luck which has | 
| fallen to me, why 1, of a!l men, should | 

have been so fortunate and so biessed, and 
j} and ack, it almost frightens ! a 


oniv say, from the very 


A suspense of a few minutes that seemed 
eges, and then they heard his voice, solemn 
as a knoll— 

“I have founa the answer: it is here!”’ 

° e * = * ® 
Two years later the artistic world was 
thorn Intoa steteof excitement by a cer- 
tain picture in the Academy exhibition of 
that season, 

It was a landscape—asmal! one, bot with 

two figures, a lady and aehild, The lady 
was seated under en apple tree in a most 
delightful orchard, and the child was lying 
on ite back, vainly endeavoring to bite an 

apple at least three times the size of its 
mouth, 

it was #0 fresh in treatment, so delicately 
painted, that the connoisseurs were unani- 

mous in their approbation and praise, but 

the generel public, who knew little ead 

cared lea for odmpositions, where quite 
eontent with being charmed by the exqul- 
site beauty of the mother and the delight- 
fully lifelike youngster, 

Oritics pragsed it, tne papers rhapeodised 
it, the pubifo crowded to see it, and for 
some days after thaton which the exhibi- 
tion opencd everybody was asking who and 
what the painter was, for the name in the 
catalogue was evidently an assumed one, 
and told nothing. 

The mystery only heightened the public 
and artistic curiosity and interest, and at 
dinner parties and in the peuses of the 
dance one heard people saying to each 
other— 

“Have you seen the motber and chiid in 
the apple orchard? Spiendid,isn’t it? Won. 
der who on earth the man ist’”’ 

The secret was very wel) kept—for nearly 
a month. At the end of that tine, however, 
the ve'll was lifted, for a feimous critic who 
wea sharper than bis fellows happened to 
visit the gallery one afternoon, and found 
‘the popular Oountess of Arrowdale stand- 
ing before it, 

Aa he looked first at the ploture and then 
at her she happened to amile. Now, the 
mother was nota portrait of Norah, but 
Oyril bad perhaps rnconsclously bestowed 
upon the painted face a reflection, a bint of 
the smile which wasone ofthe charms with 
which Norah worked her spells, and the 
oritic divined the truth, 

“Lady Arrowdale,” he said, growing 
red with the exocitemet of hia discovery, 
‘your busband painted that picture,” 

Norah flushed and smiled. 

“Oh, please don’t tell,” sheuaid, “It 
was to bea secret, and—and we have kept 
it so welll” 

“Yes you have,” returned the critic, who, 


could and prociaim his important find, 
“You, indeed you have, I know Lord Ar- 
rowdale’s pictures pretty well, I think, but 
though they sre good, aa l’ve said very 
often, they are nothing compared with this, 
Itis sacha sudden jump. How do you 
account for it, Lady Arrowdale?”’ 

Norah emiled and looked at the picture 
in silence, but someone spoke for her, 

“Permit me, Lady Arrowdals,” maid 
Jaok, who had stepped apand heard the 
little speech. ‘“T'nis picture im so far and 
away the best of my friend, Lord Arrow- 
dale'’s, because hé mixed his colors with the 
oll of happiness, drew the orchard by the 
light of love, and gave his whole heartto 
the mother and child, And now yoo know 
not only how Arrowdale caine to paint 
auch @ picture, bat why he oalla it ‘Joy.’ 
Are 1 not right, Lady Arrowdale?”’ 

And Norah, as she put her hand on bis 
arm, could only assent bya amile, which 
the eritio afterwards deciared nadie him 
feel aa if the tears were in his eyes an well 
as tn hers, 

THE END, 
—_ rhs 7 oe 

Doorors Don't Like I[t,—''The general 
adaptation of rapid travalt In Pittsburg,” 
sald a popular physician, yesterday, ‘aud 
the spreading of the population over a 
larger area will bave a marked eflect on 
the city’s mortality bill, I bave iost sever- 
al patienta who bave cured themselves of 
old-standing aliments by ridiog out ont in- 
to the suburbs frequentiy and then walk- 
ing off their dyspepsia, Many business 
nen, too, Who move out, walk part of tue 
way down town !n the morning or crows a 
few blocks tw astride enotner road, The 
map who takes walking exercises seidom 
needs a doctor, and the wan Who WOVer 
out into the newly developed parts of the 





and stooped down. 
“Get me a spade someone!” he said 
hoarsely 
a g 6, ar 6 al 
iw e Jack worked 


city can’. help walking a good deal, no 
matter how Iit!le ne liken it ”’ 
——— —-——>- >. —-—— 

Bobby (at the breakfast \abie)- Olars, 
did Mr, Spooner take any ol the umbrelias 
or hata from the hall last night? 

Ciara—Why, of course not; why aoa d 
he? 

Bobby—That’s what I’d liketo know, I! 

| thought be dad, ’ous | veard Lim say wher 

6 Waa Kk ng d j Db x a at 

and vv vs at's the alter 
ara?’ 








of courage, meant to rush off as soon as he - 
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BY EPEF HOOrER, 





When the tha4oes gather rouné ua, 
And the evening draws apace, 

And the cares of day that bound as 
Yield te calm repose a >lace— 


Then the lamps of Mem'ry glimmer, 
Old beloved eoenes appear 

Been pergbance « little dimmer 
Through the halo of a tear. 


Ties that death hath rent assunder, 

Linke dropped out frem Friendship's chain— 
fo we see (bem, and we wonder 

Will they eer ontte again. 


Patience! Though the fow'r may wither, 
Hiding In ail the winter threugh, 


Time will bring a new spring hither, 
When the fow'r will bicom anew! 


Mr. Gordon; Specialist. 


BY ELLA BDOERSH SIM, 














duty to your neighbor, )] must aay 

that you owe it to me, as yvur 
motber, to consider your appearence a jittle 
more, Why, you look thirty, positively 
nearly your own age, tonight! And why 
Tam to go about branded as an old lady, 
because you choose to neglect the moans 
Providence has placed in your power to 
enatie you to perform your duty, | cannot 
conceive! What Lave | done that 1 should 
have such an inoonsiderate daughter? Was 
itmy feultor my orime that | married 
your father when I wastoniy seventeen, 
and that you, ungratefu: child, were born 
buta year afterwarde? I ocan'tgo about 
and prociatm thet to everyone, J can’t go 
round the hotel, and say: ‘Though my 
daughter ie thirty-one, and looks it, 1 am 
only forty nine,’ No, Virginia. But 
now, kindly make baste, The dinner-beil 
wil sound ina minute, and if we are not 
punctual, those odious Harpers are sure to 
try and spite us and take our places,”’ 

While Mra, Farringdon Griffiths had 
been speaking,ber daughter had once more 
turned to the inirror, and by the help of a 
candle, whose radiance was but dimly per 
celvabie against the glow of the twilight, 
was giving certain swift and effective 
toucbes to ber hair and face, 

Sbe drew the little aureole of fair ourls 
that crowned her small bead lower down 
over her forehead; her eyebrows became 
slightly more distinct; her pale cheeks 
faintly flushed. 

Her mother rose, and looked over her 
ahoulder approvingly. 

The looking gless, smail in proportion to 
the room occupied by the ladies high up in 
the Bar at Grindelwald, impartiaily reflect- 
ed the two figures, 

Ae Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths remarked, 
they would easily have passed for sisters, 
In spite of the years between them, the 
elder lady's comeliness of form and selec- 
tion of attire made her appear almost her 
daughter's junior, 

There wasa vivacity in her eye, and an 
enthusiasm in ber manner, which Virginia 
altogether lacked. 

Virginia wasa weak, yet pretty little 
person, entirely the oppoaite to ber mother 
in all things; and, indeed, as that lady was 
often beard to declare, the very ooun- 
terpart of the late Mr, Farringdon Grif. 
fitha, 

“Yoo; I think you will do now,” said the 
elder lady, as she criticisingly turned the 
smail figure round and round before her, 
giving a pat here, and a pin there, as her 
fastidious eye directed. “li’s wonderfu! 
how dependent you are on color! And 1,” 
witha complacent giance st the aulrror, 
‘oan wear almost anything. Last night in 
that green gown which you Insisted on 
buying contrary tomy advice” (Virginia 
unprotestingly bore thie charge, which was 
totally without foundation), “you looked 
actually frightful. I never saw anything 
#0 unbecoming in iny life. So unfortunate 
that you should have put iton juet that 
evening above all others, when there was 
dancing! Leaw the Harpers exchanging 
whispers—nasty spiteful things!—se we 
came inatthe door, | Know they were 
congratulating esoh other on your appear. 
ance. And they were looking so weil 
themeeives in those pretty heliotrope 
gowns. O6certainly they have remarkab.y 
correct taste, But then they can’t dance. 
Anything #0 ungraceful as the way they 
pranced and jumped about 1 never wished 
to see! Now 1 will say thie for you, Vir- 
ginia, | bave given you the best lessons, 
and you do them credit. You dance beau- 
tifully. It'sthe only edvantage you have 
in being sinall. You can’t come into a room 
well, and when you're there, you're lost. 
But you can dance well with any man, be 
he big or Utilise, By-the-bye, who was that 


aera Virginia! Leaving alone your 





nan with the brown beard that you i 





danced the Lancers with? He seemed very 
egreeabie.”’ 

“] don’t know who he ja, mamma,” Vir- 
ginia replied. ‘But he certainly does seem 
very pleasant. He sat next me in churob 
this morning, and ient me half his hymn 
book,.”’ 

“Eb? What's that?” cried Mra. Farring- 
Gon Griffiths, wheeling suddenly round 
again from the dressing-table, where, pey- 
ing but little attention to what her daugh- 
ter’s answers might be, she bad been occu. 
pying herself with tne sinall brushes that 
lay about, ‘Sat next to you in charch» 
and lent you his book, do yousay? Why, 
Virginia, you bave mades conquest! I 
verily believe that at last my prayers 
are answered, and my daughter bas an 
admirer,” 

Mre. Farringdon Griffiths devoutly 
turmed her handsome eyes upwards, and 
then brought them suddenly down to bear 
on her deugbter, 

“You shouid be grateful to me, for this 
time l have not clashed with you,” she 
said. “Il have given up dancing; tt is tou 
warm work fora women of my complex- 
fon; and | was not in church tnis morning. 
Why, child, you are absolutely blushing! 
Dear, dear, dear, dear! I do believe that 
iv’s a ‘alt acoompli,’’ Herel’’ hastily 
anatcbing up some wild flowers that Vir- 
ginia ned broughtin from an afternoon 
stroll, and deftly fastening them into the 
boeqin of her daughter's gown. ‘‘That 
givesatouch of color, Now, come along, 
if it is to be, it will be.’’ 

And tothe sound of the clamorous bell 
the two ladies entered the table-d’hote 
room, band in hand. 

A good many o! the guests bad taken 
their places, Tne chairs above the two 
seats reserved for Mrs, Farringdon Griffitus 
were already occupied by a party of dowdy- 
looking ladies, wbo were excitedly discus- 
sing among themselves the exorbitance of 
the charges to whioh they bad been obliged 
to submit in the last hotel where they had 
sojourned, 

With a self-sacrifice wholly alien to her 
oharacter, Mra, Farringdon (iriftiths pre- 
pared to place herself beside these, leay- 
ipg the chair next an unoccupied, and 
therefore still promising, place to her 
daughter. 

Virginia tactiessly and persistently re- 
sisted this movement on Ler wotber’s 
part, antilthe elder lady’s whispered re- 
mark sank ber witha vivid biugh on to her 
appointed seat, 

Soarcely bad ber color subsided, and the 
tittering of the Miss Harpers opposite been 
quenched in the first mouthful of soup, 
when ine tall, bearded stranger entered 
the room. 

After a rapid glance round the now 
crowded tables, he apparently discerned 
the Farringdon Griffiths, tor without far- 
ther hesitation he strode up to them, 
and with a pleasant smile and word of 
greeting, possessed himself of the vacant 
chair, 

The dinner passed very happily to Vir- 
ginia. 

Her neighbor, as ber mother soon dis- 
covered, was a Sootolman, and a good 
taiker, 

He had evidently travelled a great deal, 
was well acquainted with life in America, 
and had many atirring adventures by land 
and water to relate. 

As Mra, Farringdon Griffiths sat with 
Virginia on the big baloony after dinner, 
she thus concisely expressed herself of the 
opinion which she had formed during the 
meal of their new friend: 

“( professional man, and very gentie- 
maniike, my dear, Quite worth following 
up. We must find out who he is,” 

Atthis moment the inoconnu onoe more 
made his appearance, 

He had put on a little travelling-cap, and 
held a cigar, which Mra, Farringdon Grif- 
Gths at once mentally pronounced to be of 
excellent quality, between his fingers, 

“Don’t you find it chilly, sitting?’ be 
Suggested in his soft, Sootch voice, 
“Wouldn't you like t takea little turn up 
and down?’’ 

“You are very kind,” Mra, Farringdon 
Griffiths responded graciously; “but really 
lam somewhat tired after the heat of tue 
day. And itiseo refresbing wo ait here 
quite idle and watch those curious shadows 
the moon throws upon the snow mountains, 
But Virginia, my dear, Perhaps you are 
eoid, Careless mother that 1 am! Had you 
not better walk about for a littie?’’ 

Virginia turned to her mother for further 
direction, and catching in the moonlight 
the most peremptory expression of com- 
mand upon that lady’s face, ahe rose, and 


wrapping ber shaw! wore carefully round 
her sboaiders, prepared t follow the 
stranger 

He wasa professional man That she ! 





already knew. For her mother’s sure judg- 
ment never erred or fa:ied, and Virginia 
had implicit confidence in it. 

But to what particular profession did he 
belong, and what was hisname? She felt 
that these were facts left to her to discover, 
andshe knew that explicit information 
would be reqaired, nay, demanded of her 
when she was once more under the paren- 
tal wing. But how set about discovery? 

They bad walked up and down the long 
balouny for some time, pleasantly discus- 
sing nothings: tbe discomforts and incon- 
veniences. of travelling in Switserland in 
summer, the hospital comfort of the Bar, 
the grand beauty of the surrounding coun- 
try. 

Virginia had gathered that her friend was 
enjoying a sbort summer boliday,snatcbed 
from amongst his professional duties; that 
these were carried on in London; nothing 
more, 

They sat down ona bench. Mrs. Far- 
ringdon Griffiths had disappeared, but 
Virginia knew her mother well enough 
to discern that this was part of a plan whioh 
sbe must in nowise thwart by following her 
indoors, 

The stranger was relating ancedotes of 
his boyhood, to which Virginia was giving 
agentie appreciative attention, ris cigar 
nad gone out, but he had forgotten to re- 
light it, 

He sat leaning forward on the bench, 
slightly tarned to face Virginia, waving 
the cigar-etummp as a happy means of gesti- 
eulation. 

The Miss Harpers passed in boisterous 
conversation with araw yuath, but Vir- 
ginia was too much absorbed to heed 
them, 

‘‘) aspure you,’’ the stranger was saying, 
‘that it wes this circumstance—” he was 
referring to the deafness of an old nurse 
—‘that first turned my attention to the dis- 
eases of the human body.” 

“A doctor!’ she exclaimed rapturously 
to herself, ‘How clever mamma is! She 
never makes a wistake.”’ 

“And, Miss Farringdon Griffiths,” he 
pursued. There wasa certain wel-bred- 
ness, Virginia thought, in his distinct and 
siow enunciation of the two names with 
which ber mother had encumbered them, 
“There ia something I should like to say 
to you, if you won’t mind. I bave noticed 
that your wother is a little deaf.”’ 

Virginia started and paled. Was it pos- 
sible that this, the only sign of approach- 
ing age tbat Mra, Farringdon Griffiths ex- 
hibited; a sign which she herself apparently 
had not noticed; a sign which Virginia had 
strenuously striven to hide even trom her 
own observation, calling herself coarse and 
unfeeling in noticing what was, afcer all, 
such a very alight defect; was it possible 
tnat this had been remarked almost im- 
mediately by a stranger, who bad had 
scarcely any opportunity for judging? It 
amounted surely to aivination! 

Her breath seemed to leave her, and she 
could not speak, The stranger continued 
as tbough he did not notice her distress, 

“Butl have very strong suspicion that 
ber deafness is intimately connected with 
my speciaity. You must know that in my 
own line | think 1 may venture to oall my- 
self a discoverer. And | have known and 
remedied simiiar ceases, Now just you 
take my advice, Next time you are in 
London come and see me. I will put her 
all right for you. And it will give me real 
pleasure to see you again and to renew our 
pleasant acquaintanceship, I can’ttell you 
how bappy you've made my Sanday. I 
little thought when 1 came up from Inter 
laken last even:ng what there was in store 
for me, It is a matter of the deepest regret 
to me that lam obliged to start for Eng. 
land to morrow. ° I dare not leave my part- 
ner longer alone, for I have only recently 
setupin London, and a great deal re- 
malnsto be done, But I shall see you 
again, Miss Farringdon Griffiths, Promise 
meé that you will bring your mother to see 
me in London,”’ 

He had taken a card-case from bis breast 
pocket and was scribbling an address 
in the corner of the littie slip of pase 
board, 

But Virginia could scarcely see to take it 
from bim for the tears that were filling her 
eyes, 

Tears were never far from the surface 
with her, and the heat and excitement of 
the day, the stranger’s discovery of her 
horrible secret, and bis subsequent kind 
words had been almost too mucb for her 
sensitive littie beart, 

lt was weil thatthe moon had consider- 
ately withdrawn her light,sothat Virginia's 
condition was not discernible. 

Fearful, however, of betraying herself if 
she remained any longer, she hastily rose, 


| drew ber shawl round her, took the card } their little drawing-ro 


im oor COmpanion 8s band, left him with 





&@ murmured word of farcweil, and escaped 
to her room. 

When Mra. Farringdon Griffiths re 
tired for the night, she found Virginia 
already safely in bed, and apparantly fas 
asleep. 

But the curiosity which she bad with 
difficulty repressed through the evening 
was partially gratified, for on the drossing- 
table lay a gentieman’s card on which was 
nestly inscribed: Mr. Gordon, 27, Sefton 
Gardens, W. 

* - e 7” ® om 

When in ber mother country, Mrs, Far. 
ringdon Griffiths’ email means obliged ber 
to lead a quiet and retired life in a country 
village, 

All the year round did sne and Virginia 
acrew and pinch, aod grudge themeeives 
each small iuxury, almost necessary, of 
life, that every nowand again, perbaps 
once in two years, they might enjoy a trip 
abroad: live for one shor’ month as others 
lived, without privation or economy: their 
story of narrow means, home dress-mak- 
ing anda general servant, unknown and 
unsuspected. 

lt was money well spent, Mrs. Farring- 
don Griffiths had felt in the old days, 
when Virginia was quite young and toler- 
ably pretty. 

Everyone knew that there was no place 
like a mountaineering hote! for securing a 
suitable busband, 

But the years had passed, each celebrated 
spot in Switserland had in turn been vis. 
ited, and still Virginia bad attracted no at 
tention, 

And now Virginia was losing her youth. 
Her mother reluctantly admitted it to her. 
self, 

Her best chances were Over, and it was, 
indeed,already more than doubtful whether 
sbe would ever marry at all. 

Mra. Farringdon Griffiths groaned in- 
wardly at the thought. Her daughter's 
continual presence and indiscriminating 
adwiration were to her an incessant gene 
and weariness. 

She longed for the freedom, the enlarged 
income, that she would enjoy could she 
but once free herself of thie burden. 

Months paseed. Tbe Farringdon Grif. 
fiths had long returned to the quiet routine 
oftheir country bome life. But its tran- 
quility was disturbed, 

Two fresh elements had entered into it; 
elements destined to change the whole 
course of events. 

One of these was the recollection Virginia 
ever ocberished within ber breast of the 
bearded Scotchman. 

His distinct personality, bis peculiar 
speech, his huge unpolished gentleness, so 
to speak, bad all made a vivid impression 
on the meek little woman, so accustomed 
to be ignored. 

Day and night the image of Mr, Gordon 
was present witn ber, His little card be- 
came ber wost precious possession. 

Tne flowers she had worn on that Sun- 
day evening, carefully dried witbin the 
leaves of her prayer book, constituted the 
tenderest link. 

Not long after Christmas an eiaborate 
card was forwarded to ber from the Bar. It 
did pot take mucn penetration to identify 
the handwriting of the address with that 
which bad ecribbled the direction in the 
oorner of Mr. Gordon’s card. 

This fact caused Virginiat> realize, with 
a painful seneation about the beart, that 
her admirer was evidently quite ignorant 
of her whereabouts, 

She debated long and anxiously with 
herseif whether she ebould bring her home 
address before him by a note in which ebe 
sbouid tbavk him for his remembrance of 
ber, but deciding menta:ly that this might 
be interpreted as forward on her part, sbe 
gave herself over instead to the undivided 
worship and care of the Christmas remem- 
brance, 

The other element which disturbed and 
agitated the whole bome atmosphere was 
Mrs, Farringdon Griffiths’ increasing deaf- 
ness, 

At first she had bravely ignored all 
symptoms of the sffliction, Shehbad a 
Siigut cold, which affecied ner hearing. 
Virginia nambied insufterably and must 
really have t) raise her voice above a 
whisper, 

Bat atlastthe fact bad to be reccgn's:d 
and faced. Though Virginia and the salto 
matio maid of all work might combine to 
conceal anything unpleasant from tbeir 
Mutual task-mistress, it was not to be ex- 
pected that ber friends wouid give them- 
selves the saine troubie, 

There caine a day in early spring when, 
the Vicar’s wile baving paid ber weekly 
cail, Mra. Farringdon Griffiths and Vir- 
ginia sat alone together over the fire in 
m, and the elder 
reso. ately to taik the mat- 
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ter over with her daughter. 

As might have been anticipated, Virginia 
had to bear a torrent of reproaches and re- 
proofs for having #0 long concealed the fact 
trom her mother. 

Then, when Mrs, Farringdon Griffiths 
had somewhat relieved herself by this out- 
parst, she complainingly tmquired what 
was to be done, since it was quite impossi- 
ple for her to afford the beat advice and a 
course of treatment, as recommended by 
the Vicar’s lady. 

It was then that Virginie, with many 
tears aud prayers for forgiveness, confined 
to her mother the gist of the conversation 
which sho, so long ago, had held with Mr, 
Gordon. 

To ber unmistakable surprise, instead of 
recelving the severe reprimand she felt sbe 
well merited for baving discussed her 
mother’s infirmity with a stranger, Mra, 
Farringdon Griffiths rose to her feet with a 
cry of gladness. 

“To thing of it, Virginia! Upon my word, 
you are the greatest fool alive, Ali this 
time, and I wondering how on earth you 
would ever get hold of him again! Why, 
lnow seein my sfiliction the very way 
Providence has been preparing for your 
happiness, To have an aurist in love with 
you, and your mother growing stone-deaf 
before your eyes, and never to put the two 
together! Really, if it was not that I am 
well acquainted with your wonderful 
stupidity, Ishould think you had been 
prompted by sbeer maliciousness, Now 
there is no need to ory; it only makes you 
look plain. We will go up to town to-mor- 
row,.’’ 

And to town they went the next day. 
Virginia, indeed, had meekly suggested 
that they should warn Mr, Gordon of their 
purpose by a letter, 

But Mrs, Farringdon Grffiths would 
hear of no more delays, She lent Virginia 
for the occasion a yery juvenile bonnet of 
her own, and showed much motherly in- 
terest in her appearance. 

She allowed the use of no rouge, alieging 
that Virginia’s pale cheeks were more 
paturaiand more interesting under the 
circumstances than the most becoming rose 
color, 

With her own well-practised haod she 
delicately shaded toa cunning darkness the 
hollows that time had worn under her 
daugbter’s eyes. 

lt was with a beating heart that next day, 
about luncheon time, when they would be 
certain to find a doctor at home, Virginia 
sat perched up beside her mother on the 
high hard seat of a four-wheeler, 

Presently the cab turned out of the more 
crowded thoroughfares, and traversed ocer- 
tain well-known squares, and at last Vir- 
ginia’s eager eyes caught the direction, 
Sefton Gardens, written up at the end of a 
row of handsome porticoed houses, 

The cabman drew up witha jerk. A 
carriage and pair wae blocking the way; a 
turn-out very creditable to Mr, Gordon’s 
reputation as a physician, as Mrs, Farring- 
don Griffiths remarked with satisfaction, 
‘Tne carriage moved on, and the cab-horse, 
with a vicious little spurt, landed them at the 
bottom of the flight of steps, 

The hall door was thrown open before 
the driver had time to get down from his 
seat, and a young man-servant in plain 
clothes, leaving an elder one in charge of 
the door, ran down the steps and helped 
the ladies to alight, 

The elder servant, witb an air of sad at- 
tention, responded in the affirmative to 
Mrs, Farringdon Griffiths’ inquiry for Mr, 
Gordon, and led them across a softly car- 
peted hall to a waiting-room, 

To Virginia it was as though she were in 
a dream. 

AS &be crossed the hall, the dim light 
shed by the colored glass, the tall palms 
and ferns, and the faintly discernible out- 
lines of engravings in massive old-fash- 
loned frames, crowded a wholly new set of 
Impressions upon her nrrrow intellect, 

A beautiful fernery opened out of the 
Waiting-room, and the sesthetically-toned 
furniture ot the room itself, the piles of 
books and periodicals on the tables, the 
Perfect set of photographs of Roman statues 
‘id remains on the walls, and the strong 
Odor of the lilies and hyacinths that stood 
about in quaint bronze and china pots, all 
*erved still more to confuse her senses, 

Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths, however, 
busled about the room in active valuation 
Of its contents, 

"The carpet alone must bave stood him 
in £50," ashe announ ced. ‘‘And the cur- 
‘sins! I never saw anything like them. 
Thé man must be perfectly rolling in 


riches. ’Pon my word, Virginia; but you 
aavé done well for yourself at last.’’ 

ore Was a sound of the ball door open 
"é 8nd closing, and then the grave man 


YOnt appears once more and bore away 
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Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths’ card on a mas- 
sive silver salver, 

“This way, madam,” 

Virginia obediently followed her mother; 
she felt faint and sick, and would fain bave 
remained behind cowering in the recesses 
of one of the great velvet chairs, 

They had recrossed the ball. A door at 
the further end was thrown open. They 
stood ina large, light room, and before 
them was Mr. Gordon. That was ali that 
Virginia saw. 

Bat Mre Farringdon Griffiths’ bodily eye 
ina momenthad transferred to her men. 
tal vision the whole insupportable situa- 
tion, 

The wide, almost bare room, with its 
Petsian carpet and Morris wall-paper un- 
disturbed but for a few choice prints; the 
couple of Ohippendale cabinets, the long 
low divan, 

And last, but not least, smallest bus most 
prominent piece of furniture in the whole 
apartment, set in the window, surrounded 
by a net work of wheels, wasthe unmis- 
taxabie velvet uphulstered chair of the 
dentist, with its considerate head-rest, its 
historical white crocheted antimacassar, is 
ite horrible machinery for elevation and 
depression. 

She stood motionless, gazing. 

Virginia bad advanced, holding out her 
narrow gloved hand, Sut something in 
ner mother’s attitade struck her, and she, 
too, stood still. 

Her eye slowly followed her mother’s 
round the room, and at last rested also on 
the chair. There was an awful pause, and 
then, with a faintness at the heart, she sank 
in a beap on the divan. 

Mrs, Farringdon Griffiths’ voice broke the 
stillness tbat followed. In her self-control 
and command ofthe circumstances there 
was something little short of herolo, 

“7 hear that you havea theory that deaf. 
ness is often connected with the teeth,’’ she 
said, in a metallic voice, “and I have come 
toask your advice. Iam becoming very 
deaf.’’ she added, with an heroic indiffer- 
ence to her own feelings, ‘‘and I am in hopes 
that it may be prevented at least from in- 
creasing.’’ 

Mr, Gordon's glad smile of weloome had 
long ago taded; his outstretched hand had 
fallen to his side, He bowed gravely in 
answer to Mrs, Farringdon Griffiths’ 
speech. 

“May I trouble you to sit down?” he said, 
in his slow Scotch tones, 

Mr. Gordon, for the time engrossed by 
the exercise of his own pet fad, submitted 
Mrs. Farringaon Griffiths toa prolonged 
and careful examination. Her teeth were 
in a deplorable condition, he pronounced 
ateadily. 

She was quite right in supposing that her 
deafness was in great part attributable to 
them, With her permission he would 
there and then prepare to set matters right. 

Her permission was readily granted, for 
Mrs, Farringdon Griffiths hada keen re- 
gard for her own interest, Though she had 
no intention_of receiving the dentist as an 
equal, she thought she might at least pro- 
fit by his acquaintance tothe extent of hav- 
ing a tiresome and expensive operation 
ak‘lfally performed for nothing, 

When, at last, Mr. Gordon announced 
that it was impossiple for him to do any- 
thing that day as he bad another engage- 
ment, the patient’s usual savoir faire had 
in great measure returned to her, 

She prepared to rise somewhat atiMy and 
acknowledge her indebtedness to Mr, Gor- 
don; at the same time turning on Virginia 
a warning look, not knowing how much 
turther that most foolish person might in- 
volve her, 

Before Mrs, Farringdon Griffiths could 
thoroughly raise herself from ner rather 
d! ficult position to carry out her meditated 
policy, Mr. Gordon had already hastened 
tothe divan. He was bending over the re- 
clining form, and turned his serious face 
on Mrs, Farringdon Griffiths. 

“Your daughter bas fainted,” he said 
quietly. “Just bring me that glass of 
water,” 

“Parcel o’ nonsense!”’ cried Mrs, Far- 
ringdon Griffiths energetically, ‘I'll soon 
bring her round.” And she roughly shook 
the prostrate figare by thearm, “‘iet up 
at once, Virginia,” she said, angrily; ‘‘and 
not lie there making an exhibition of your- 
self,” 

But Virginia did not move, Her fair 
eyelashes lay stiffly on her cheeks; all sign 
of color bad left even her |!ps. 

“Get me that glass of water,’’ the dentist 
repeated. He had raised the languid head 
and removed the bonnet. This time Mrs, 

Farringdon Griffiths obeyed. 





‘“Itis atrocious,’”’ she murmured ner 
roualy; ‘*positive:y atrocious the way that | 
r V % nein a perfect scanda 
» : 6s ; 
Mr hora 1 gon y rooped 





cold water on Virginia’s forehead, and put 
the glass to her lipa Her eyelids slightly 
quivered and her lips moved. He prepared 
to withdraw his arm. 

“No, don’t leave me,” she murmured. 

“Yes, yes! Take your arm away at 
onoe!” cried Mra, Farringdon Griffiths 
vehemently. ‘‘Virginia, get up and come 
with me immediately! Mr. Gordon, I 
order you to let my daughter go.” 

Virginia opened her eyes wide, and wita 
a terrified look at her mother, clung ap. 
pealingly to the dentist's arm. 

“Oh, don’t send meaway! Don’t let me 
go yet!’’ she implored, 

“She is not fit to go out again at present,’’ 
Mr, Gordon said decisively. And without 
further parley he Iifted the unresisting form 
in his arms, and conveying her into an ad- 
joining room, deposited his light burden 
carefully on asofa, Then he brought her 
wine, which he made her drink, and eau 
da Jologne with which he bathed her head, 
while Mrs, Farringdon Griffiths stood heip. 
lessly by. 

“What does all this mean?’ she de- 
manded angrily at last, as Virginia began 
to ait up and amile feebly into the dentist’s 
face, 

“It means,” said Mr, Gordon soberly, 
‘that I love your daughter, and would like 
her to be my wife.”’ 

For a moment Mra, Farringdon Griffiths 
felt staggered—crushed, Theat her daughter 
—apd shea Farringdon, of Farringdon 
Sall—should marry a dentist: that a den. 
tist should be her son-in-law! Then the 
quick eyes fell on the display of silver that 
stood along the carved oak sideboard, on 
the evidences of wealth and comfort all 
around; and in that ginnoe her resolution 
received its death. blow, 

After all, what did it :natter to her? This 
wae probably Virginia’s only chanoe, and 
ehe—she would be free. 

She looked down ooldly on her daughter, 
who was gazing up at her with pitiably an- 
xious eyes, 

“Virginia is of age; she must judge for 
hereelf,” she repiied coldly, ‘If her hap- 
piness is at stake, 1 will not oppose her.”’ 

And Virgiaola, all tear-stained, without 
her curls, but with a new enraptured look 
shining on her face, turned to Mr, Gordon, 
and there and then plighted her troth to 
bim, : 

— or - OOS C— 

TURNING THINGS Upsips Down,.— 
Every one knows the story of the chimney 
sweep who, hearing a brother of the brush 
booting after the passing figure of Garrick 
(then the greatest actor of his time), said, 
reprovingly, ‘‘Don’t make fun of the poor 
piayer-man; you don’t know what you 
may come to yourself one of these days.’’ 

But even this magnificent turning of the 
tables has been full equalled on more than 
one occasion since that time, as in the case 
ofa Radical agitator, whom an Englisb 
duke invited to dinner, in the hope of dia. 
arming his hostility. 

Bat this uncompromising lieveller 
promptly sent him the following reply: *'! 
regret being compelled to dec.ine your 
grace’s invitation, but one must really draw 
the line somewhere, and I draw it at mar- 
quesses.’’ 

An even more striking instance of this 
curious paradox figured amoug the legal 
experiences of Sir James Mackintosh, the 
famous lawyer, who, baving completely 
upset by bis cross examination the testi 
mony of an important witness on the aide 
opposed to him, said to the latter with great 
aternness, ‘Sirrah, I believe that every 
word of your evidenoe, from first to las, 
bas boena gross and unblushing false- 
hood,’’ 

Tbereupon the unmasked perjurer, in- 
stead of being abashed by this pointed ro- 

buke, looked up at the great jurist with an 
air of innocent wonder, and coolly replied, 
“What? Have you only just found tbat 
out, old’un? Whata fool you must be, to 
be sare!”’ 

But perbapa the most singular example 
en record of this triamph of the loweat 
over the highest, wasan adventure which 
befell Lord Macaulay a few years before 
his death. 

He was at that time engaged apon one of 
the later volumes of his famous “History of 
Fugiand,” and had been making a long 
ané diligent search for some rude seven- 
teenth century ballads, illustrative of the 
events which be was describing. These be 
at length discovered in some Obscure (juar- 





ter of East London, hidden away among a 
pile of old books Ina small store, 

He wae coming slowly back with his 
prize, hia mind busy with the details of bis 
grend work, when beanddenly found bim.- 
self heading a procession of ragged boys 

re hana bDiocse engti who were 
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asked, angrily, what they wanted; where- 


upon the foremost of the gang, pointing to 
the shea! of songs under the bistorian’s arm, 
answered with an injured air, “Why, old 
chap, we're a-waitin’ to her yer strike up.’’ 


Scientific and Useful, 
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LEMON JUIO“.—Ilt is said that the juice 


of a lemon squeezed into a cup of coffee 


will afford immediate relief in neuraigic 
headache. 

WATSRK-PIPEs.—It is said that clogged 
water-pipes can be cleansed by pouring 


enough liquid soda-lye into the pipe at 


night and not allowing any water to run 
till the next morning. During the night 
the lye will convert all the offal into soft- 
soap, and the first current of water in the 
morn'ng will wash it away, 

POLIsH ON STREeL.—It is said that a fine- 
ly-polished lustreless surface can be pro- 
duced on steel by rubbing, after tempering 
on # smooth iron surface with some ground 
oil-stone till it Is perfectly smooth, after 
which it should be laid on a sheet of paper, 
and rubbed backward and forward till it 
acquires a fine dead polish. 
Cupgsa.—OCheese, when cutfor the table, 
very soon dries, and is left severely alone, 
Thisshould be grated and put away ine 
wide-mouthed bottle that can be ciosely 
oorked. It will be ready for the many 
uses which the skiliful cook so well under- 
stands, in the manufacture of custards, 
patties, omelets, and many other disbes, 
MoseuiTogs.—Tbeir bites, or rather 
stings, are very troublesome to many boat- 
ing-men and anglers, The simplest pre- 
caution is to rub the parts of the face and 
hands where one is most susceptible, such 
as the brow, neck, or wrists, with a little 
olive-oll, In addition to making one''‘mos- 
quito-proof,” so to speak, the oil is moat 
grateful to the skin on a hotday, and not at 
all disagreeable, Any vegetable-oll will 
answer equally weil, and, if scented, it 
will be all the more pleasant. 


SIMPLE KNIFS-OLBANING MAOBINGS. — 
A new invention is a simple and ingenious 
knife-cleaning machine, it consists of a 
wooden box, in front of which are two buff 
bars, the upper one being pressed against 
the lower by a strong rubber «pring. 
K nife.powder is fed as wanted from a smal! 
box, and any kind can be used. The 
machine require@ no fixing, and can be 
used on any table, Its price is small, and 
it should find patrons in many households 
where cleanliness and efficiency er@ stud. 


ied, 
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Farm and Barden, 


W arprina.— Yellow pine and oak are the 
best woods to resist the action of steam 
with toe least amount of warping. 

W AITRS-WASHED lathes hung on a barbed 
wire fence will make it visible to stock, 
and guard ageinst some of the dangers 
attending the use of barbed wire. The 
solling system in place of pasturage is 
another remedy against the dangers of 
barbed wires fences, 

Wear folly itisinafarmer to buy ton 
efter ton of artificial fertilizers and waste 
tons of manure in bis barnyard by expos- 
are and neglect! It is about as silly aa for 
the same man to spend as much annually 
for tobacoo as bis taxes cost, and then com: 
plain of high taxes. 

THROUGHODUT France gardening is prac- 
tically taught in the primary and elemen- 
tary schools. There are about 28,000 of 
these schools, each of which has sa garden 
attached to it, and Is underthe oare of a 
master capable of imparting a knowledge 
of the first principles of borticulture. 


WHITEWASH that wil! not rub off: Slake 
abalf bushel of lime with boiling water, 
keeping it covered during the process; 
strain, and add one peck of salt dissoi ved 
in warin water anc three pounds of rice- 
fiour boiled in water to a thin pasate, half 
a pound of Spanish whiting, and one pound 
of clear glue dissolved in warm water. 
Allow it stand several days, and apply 
bot. 

To Kruse Down THIstLas.—The beat 
way to ceep down thiaties is to cat therm off 
as fastae they appear above ground. No 
plamt can endure such treatment—and this 








tles are no exception; they will in time 
become exbausted and die. The work 
must be done atthe proper time however, 


and must not be neglected, as « single pliant 
if silowed to grow, will cause extra work. 


The thistle must never be allowed to me 
ture seed; and, if the tops are kept down, 
the roow w © given extra duty, and fa 
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THE ANGELUS. | 


HY JEAN FRANOOIS MILLET, 





This masterpiece of the great French 
painter has been purchased by an Ameri- 
oan for the sum of $116000 and duties, 
amounting In all to about $150,000. Itis the 
largest surn ever paid for a painting of this 
aise, 

Jean Francois Millet, who died in 1875 
atthe age of sixty, devoted bimsel! to the 
faithfal reproduction of actual rustic life 
among the French peasantry. During bis 
lifetime he wassorely distressed by poverty 
and want, and it was not until some time 
after his death that his wonderful genius 
war appreciated, 

GambeUa maken the following comment 
on the work reproduced in our etched 
and colored oleograph: “Millet appears 
with bis marked character of painter of 
the seasona,tne flelde,and the peasants, ‘The 
Avgeius,’ is bis masterpicoe in wuich 
two peasants, bathed in the rays of the set- 
ting sun and fuil of mystical emotion, bow 
their heads at the penetrating sound ofa 
wall ringing for evening prayer at the mon- 
astery visible on the borigon.’’ All the 
original evlora, and shades are reproduced 
in fac simile, 80 that our oleograph gives 
“Tbe Angeiun’’ exactly as seen in the paint- 
ing itself, Save that it bas not actually 
been painted by hand it presents the full 
life, beauty and expression of tow work as 
itoame from Millet’s easel. Tne goki and 
red of the setting sun; the dark browns and 
greens of tbe field where the peasants are 
working; the faithful blues and grays of 
their peasant costumes; the gathering 
ahadow of twilight are all shown with suob 
delicate taste and blending of hues, that 
the picture stands out inspired with relig- 
ious sentiment and devotion. A finer copy, 
and one in which more skill is shown has 
never before been produced, The sise 
of this famous picture in oolora, is 22x 
28 inches and a copy will besent, all post- 
age paid, toevery one who sends us $2 00 
forone year’s subscription to Tur Satur. 
DAY Evgenina@ Post in advanoe, 


“Tn Love” and “The Peacemaker” 


Are two splendid companion photo-gra- 
vures, They sre printed on nheavy- 
toned paper, and are in size 12 x 16 inches 
@ach, The subject of the first named 
“In Love” representa a young couple 
dreesed in the fashion of our grandfathers 
and grandmotbers, aitting under a tree 
in the garden of an old-time man. 
sion, The maiden is sewing and the lover 
afver the style of the period, is paying her 
courteous and kind attention. In the 
second picture, ‘‘The Peacemaker,” the 
couple have plainly hades quarrel. Both 
pretend to want to part, and at the same 
time both are evidently glad of the kind 
offices of a young iady friend who has just 
come upon the scene, and wishes to have 
them “make itup.”’ Each picture tells its 
own story compietely, and each is the se 
quel and couipiement of the other. Pret 
lier works of art or neater pictures 
fora parior or sitiing-room, could not be 
desired. 

These (wo splendid companion photo- 
gravures went prepaid to each subscriber 
who sends us $2 00 forthe Tam Post one 
yoar. 





if preferred we wiil send instead a copy 
he magnificent picture of “Cbrist before 
ale als iw b is 545 inohea, 









On the Gilt of Humor. 

Humor—a keen sense of the ridiculous— 
has been called, what it undeniably is, s 
dangerous gift. CObarming as cheerfulness 
is universally allowed to be, and greatly as 
cheerfulness is aidea by a happy sense of 
bumor, this gift may, if indulged beyond 
the limits of ‘‘becoming murth,"’ be de- 
structive of that state of mind the most 
healthful for young or old—namely, a rev- 
erence for something nobler, greater, bet- 
ter than ourselves. 

Ridicule, so useful a weapon when em- 
ployed to fight folly, presumption, or hy- 
pocrisy, needs careful handling, and im the 
implied superiority of the person wielding 
it lies the danger. 

Not always is mockery justified of her 
children. The jibes which patient merit 
of the would-be witty takes are more in 
jurious to the mocker than the mocked. 

A youth of little reverence is apt to cur- 
die into an old age of contempt—despising 
and despised. 

And here lies the danger to the mimic; 
urged on by the laughter so easily created, 
he too often outsteps the modesty of na- 
ture, and sacrifices his own self respect for 
efiect; thus, while al) laugh, few love, and 
still fewer respect him. 

lf a humorous man does not love gen 


erosity, kindness, morality and religion 
more than humor, he is in ‘‘a parious 
state.’’ 


Nothing that we know of brings people 
more together, makes them feel so pro- 
toundly ‘‘the touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin,’’ as a good honest 
hearty side-shaking laugh. 

If terror and pity purge the sou! of pride 
and self love, so does laughter clear away 
the fog of supercilious self-importance. An 
apt word, it may be an unconscious pun, 
will often serve the purpose of a soft an- 
ewer to turn away wrath. 

But laughter to be wholesome must not 
only be seasonable, but seasoned to the 
understanding; for as a knavish speech 
sleeps in a dull ear, so will a joke hang 
fire wolully sometimes in a rusty recepta- 


cle. 
Perhaps not a boy in the ec.200! perceived 


that the dunce who called the patriarchs 
“partridges’’ was probably attempting a 
jest. 

Among all the definitions of man, such 
as an animal with pockets—by the way, the 
Marsupials must be allowed to run him 
Gloee in this particular—as a leughing ani- 
mal and so on, we think this last—taking 
laughing as indicative of a sense of hu- 
mor—to be among the least justified by 
facts. 

Many animals, not human, are endowed 
with a most delightful sense of fun, which 
they express in antics the most gay and 
frolicsome. 

Betting aside the race of monkeys, whose 
fun is perhaps too nearly allied to mischiet 
to be pure, and whose countenances of ut. 
ter woe seem always to give the lie to the 
mirth their actions seem to display —se:ting 
aside, then, our distant cousins, who can 
deny the gift cf humor, not merely to kit. 
tens, whoee playfulness might be supposed 
to be due in some measure totheir youth-- 
but, say, to an old pony ‘' playing’’ his 
would-be captor? 

Look at the indescribable air of drollery 
in his pricked ears, bali closed eyes, and di. 
lated nostrils sniffing at the sieve of oats 
for which he has no longing, but which he 
will pretend to desire for the pure fun of 
the hour’s dance he is going to lead his 
groom. 

Again, if you should happen ever to Lave 
watched two half grown cats at their play, 
is not the sudden raising of the shoulders 
of the one who comes unexpectedly on its 
play-tellow unmistakably and consciously 
humorous? 

Women, as being gifted with smaller 
brains than men, have often been credited 
With aless keen sense of the ridiculous; 
aud Queen Elisibeth’s masculine appre 
ciation of the character of Falstaff bas been 
praised lately at the expense of the want of 
bu.nor in the rest of her sex. 

It must be granted, we fear, that the 
fat knight is no favorite with women; but 
we would suggest, in all humility, that if 
#0, it is because women love not fun the 
less, but decency more. 

Humor, altogether, under certain restric 





ons, may be a valuable gift, enabling a 
iman ww avoid the snares and pit 
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i falis of life 


some 


That we might, as human beings, have 
lived our lives by the light of pure reason 
alone, cannot be denied, just as tasteless 
food migbt have nourished our bodies; but 
life is not colorless and tasteless; we have 
bright colors to delight our eyes, sweety 
scents and sounds to charm pain and age— 
the morning's ‘‘smile,’’ ‘‘the valleys stand 
so thick with corn that they shall laugh 
and sing’’—he who will may see and ac- 
knowledge that al] this light and bright- 
ness makes life all the better worth liv- 
ing. 

It rests a good deal with himse!f whether 
he shall be cheered with innocent laugh- 
ter, kindly humor, genuine mirth, °% 
whether he shall kill joy by that suicide o 
a smile--a sneer, and despising the ban- 
quet thet has been so graciously prepared 
tor bim, choose rather to walk heavily and 
morosely all the days of his pilgrimage. 


E_ 


CouLp we know that we were certainly 
making the entire character cf a single in- 
dividual, and that we alone must bear the 
responsibility, how great a trust we shoula 
deem it, and how careful should we be! 
Yet, in truth, we are doing far more than 
that Every one who approaches us owes 
something of his characver to our infla- 
ence; and the effect does not stop there 
Like a magnetic current, it passes on from 
one person to another, snd no human 
power of computation can ever measure its 
strength or its extent. 

Tae power of the will might and ought 
to be cultivated from childhood. We are 
too apt to allow physical ailments to de 
prive us of our will. Girleand women get 
into a chronic state of feebleness because 
they have not the will to engage in neces- 
sary physical exercise and mental occupa- 
tion. Oar thoughts are rebellious because 
we have never learned to concentrate them 
and keep them fixed on a subject by an 
effort of the will. 





Ix any great calamity, whether impend- 
ing or already come, nothing is so helpful 
as engrossing employment. Men working 
at the pumps to save, if possible. the sink- 
ing ship, do not suffer a tenth partas much 
as those who stand gazing in the face of 
death. No bloody encounter on the bat- 
tle-fisld equals in horrible experience the 
position of the line which must simply 
hold its ground without returning the fire 
of the enemy. 

LIKE most garments and most carpete, 
everything in life has a right side and a 
wrong side. You can take any joy, and 
by turning it around find troubles on the 
other side; or you may take the greatest 
trouble, and by turning it around find joy 
on the other side. The gloomiest moup- 
tain never casts a shadow on both sides at 
once, nor does the greatest of life’s calami- 
ties. 

Home is no unmixed paradise of sweets. 
The elements of peace and true happiness 
are there, and so too are the elements of 
discord and misery; and it needs only the 
bitter spirit of the world without to make 
it a pandemonium, or the loving genius ot 
harmony to make it the prompter of every 
aflectionate impulse. 

An! what a multitude of tears, what 
myriads of bloody drops have been shed 
in secrecy about the three corner trees of 
earth—the tree of life, the tree of know) 
edge, the tree of freedom; shed, but never 
reckoned, 

ANY one anywhere who cultivates a 
hobby at the expense of other peopie’s 
comfort is making a failure of lite; but 
true politeness of the heart between triend 
and friend, or man and wife, will obviate 
the danger of overdone amusements. 

Eveky limit is a beginning as well as an 
ending. Whocan quit young lives after 
being long in company with them, and not 
desire to know what befell them in their 
atter years? 

FRIEND:HIP is a thing that needs to be 
cultivated, it we would make it come to 
auything; but enemies, lixe ill weeds, wil! 
spring up of themselves without our care 
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It is never too late to learn 








The World’s Happenings. 





Women eet all the type on the Columbus, 
Ga. Evening Ledger. 


The price of beer in Chicago has dropped 
from @% to §3 50 per barrel. 


A canary that died at East Goshen, this 
State, a few days ago, was nearly 14 years old, 


A prominent candidate for Oongress in 
Georgia rides to church in an ox cart, 


The attempt to introduce tea drinking 
among the natives of India bas so far been a failure. 


In the new Chicago D.rectory just issued 
there are 2732 Smiths, 240 of them being Jobn Smiths, 


A counterteiter arrested in Little Rock, 
Ark., used his wooden leg to store both good and 
bad money. 


The annual output of beer in Cincinnati 
is 365, 880.000 glasses, Output in Cincinnati means 
what is putin, 


In the maw u! acow killed near Darien, 
Ga., a few days ago were found a pound of six-penny 
nails anda five-cent piece, 


There are 82 compositions on the market 
to preventsubmarine growths on iron ehbips, and 
none of them does the work. 


The monster elm, felled in Medfield, 


Mass., recently, was something like 200 years old, It 
measured W feet incircumierence, 


France pave annually for army, navy 
and pensions $143 000 000. Germany's army, navy 
and pensions coat $114, 000, 000 annually. 


The gold of the world in coin and wares 
is 11,000 tons, worth §7,700 000 000. The annual loss is 
2 tons; the mines yield yearly 121 tons, 


‘Carnot, Organizer of Peace,”’ is the 
title bestowed on the President of the Republic by 
the French colonists settled in Mexico, 


A collector at Bombay has among his 
curiosities a Chinese god marked ‘‘Heathen idol,’’ 
and next to ita gold piece marked ‘*Cbristian idoi,’’ 


Mrs Delia Cross, of Brooklyn. is owner 
and master of the schooner Oregon, and is said to be 
the only woman who is master of a sea-going ves- 
sel, 


In Prussia there are twenty millions of 
acres of forests, ten millions of which are State for- 
ests, Of these the income is $14,000,000, and the ex- 
penee §7, 500, 


A barber in one of the London suburbs 
advertises that he cuts hair on phyriological priacti- 
ples, and performs ‘‘other tonsorial operations anti- 
dexterously.’’ 


Telephone call boxes are about to be in- 
stalled in various districts in London, so that per- 
sons wishing to communicate with the Exchange and 
then to subscribers may do so. 


It has been practically decided that the 
vignette of William Henry Harrison, the President's 
grandfather, wili be placed on the new $20 certif- 
eates authorised by the new silver bill. 


Negroes of all ages are going to school 
at Meansville, Ga. One negro woman, 55 years old, 
goes and carries her children, and a negro man, & 
years old, attends school and isin his A, B, Us. 


Of the Germans who were present at 
Waterloo, under the command of Marshal Bilucber, 
it is found that 49 still survive. The oldest of these, 
a Schleswig man named Johann Dohee, isin bis 107th 
year, 


Experiments prove thet the Atlantic 
breakers havea force of three tons to the square 
foot; thus a surface of only two «equare yards sus- 
tains a blow from a heavy Atlantic breaker equal to 
& tons. 


[he French Minister of War lately of- 
fered a prize for the swiftest bird in a filght from 
Perigeaux to Paris, 310 miles, There were 2719 en- 
tries, and the winner did the distance in 7 hours and 
«4 minutes, 


A despatch from Indiana saya that ‘‘s 
number of fish and angle worms fell in the streets of 
Crawfordsville during arecent storm. The fish were 
from twoto four inches long, and many of them 
were eyeless.’’ 


A couple from Pocahontas, W Va., who 
went to Cumberland, Md., to be married, were de- 
layed 36 boursin having the ceremony performed, 
because the groom was not old enongh by that num- 
ber of hours to geta license. 


Mrs. Ambrose Crouch, of South Jack- 
sop, Mich., bas been keeping tab on her family, and 
findethat during the past year she has baked for 
them 2368 cookies, 1988 doughnuts, 217 cakes, 267 pies, 
$1 puddings and 79@ ioaves of bread. Her family is 
not large, either, except as to appetite, 


The employes of a brewery in Indianap- 
olis are sald to drink on an average 50 glasses of beer 
a day, and of course they are rot a Little alarmed 
Over a rumor that the firm (a British syndicate) in- 
tende issuing an order cutting each man’s dally al- 
lowance down to five glasses, 


This little story is from a New Orleans 
journai: ‘*Little Floribel Deitch, 7 years old, died 
suddealy at Morgan City, and her pet pigeon fiew 
into the room where the corpse lay surrounded by 
weeping relatives and frievds, The deep grief of 
the mourners eo impressed the bird that it drooped 
its head and died. It was placed in the coffin and 
buried the next day with its littie mistress, 


A story of a wonderiul freak of light- 
ning comes from Springfield, Ohio. While hauling 
in hay trom a field a few miles from that place tbe 
lightuing struck a young farmerand killed bim in- 
stantly,: tearing every thread of clothing from bis 
body, imprinting a perfect cross on bis back, an¢, 
most wonderful of all, ‘‘entering the ground at bis 
feet and excavating, as if done with a sbovel, a bole 
exactly like a grave.’’ 


Mr. James W. Queen, head of the great 
firm of Queen & Co., opticians, this city, and one of 
the founders of the optical businees in the United 
Bates, his home hereon July 12th at @ rip 
Mr. Queen, in the midet of an active Dus 
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TO-DAY. 





BY M. A. 





I've been watching, I've been waitinz, 
For a word or for a look, 

And I oft bave scanned the pages 
Of a fair and open book, 

No longer, then, no longer 
Pray thee tarry or delay, 

For my heart would have an answer, 

Love, to-day. 


See the stars that shine above us— 

I will ever prove to thee 
As tender and as faithfal; 

Will you prove the same to me? 
Will you be my own for ever? 

Will you brighten all my way?; 
Ob! my heart would bave an ane’, 

Love, to-day, 





Too Smart. 


BY PENFORD OBAWFORD 





warned with regard to the unruly 

member. But somehow—how she 
never could explain—she was always 
harting, pressing where the sboe pinched 
regardless of who might wear it, And yet 
sabe never meant it; she would have done 
anything rather than cause pain. 

if anytbing that came within the range 
of her keen wit had a ludicrous side for 
Tottie, and quick as she was to percieve 
this, she was equally quick in commanicat- 
ing her amart ideas to those around ber. 

The stinging little words were uttered 
with such ingenious innocence as added 
much to their poignancy. The large gray- 
green eyes and somewhat wide mouth 
flashed with merriment over her bon mots, 

On the very afternoon wLen we first see 
her, Tottie was predestined to make one of 
her telling retorts—one which was long 
unforgiven, and which will—by tnose moat 
interested—never be forgotten, 

The sun was shinzing brilliantly, as he 
had eo often shone tbis beautiful Jubilee 
summer, Soarceiy a leat of the grand old 
chestnuts in the Priory grounds stirred, so 
soft and gentle was the light breeze. 

But notwithstanding the heat every 
court bad ite complement of tennis players, 
while the seats beneath the trees were filled 
with ladies, and many were the men who 
leaned against the chestnuts’ giant trunks, 

(Five all,’ and your ‘service,’ Miss Tot- 
tie,’ declared young Tom Brett, sending 
her the bails, 

‘*Tottie’s face is as red as her hair,’’ so- 
liloquized her father—as she picked them 
up. 

Colonel Tempest, late of the Madras In. 
fantry, was aggrieved at Providence for the 
color of his daughter’s ample locks, 

Altbough, why he should have expected 
to escape the consequence of his own se. 
lection of a red-baired woman for his wite 
it would be difficult to say, 

But in marrying, the then dashing young 
cornet—there were cornets in those days— 
had considered the past and not the frture, 

The father of Margaret Mary McOiane 
bad freed him froman incabusof debt. 
But alas! how brief that period of freedom 
had been. 

Gerald Tempest was one of those unfor- 
tunate beings to whom it is impossible to 
kcep their beads above water. First came 
the necessity to exchange to himself into 
an infantry regiment going to India, then 
into the Madras Infantry. 

In this corps he contrived to remain his 
period of service, Two years previous to 
the time of which I spe*k, he bad returned 
to England and settied down at Hoichester 
Witu histwo daughters, His wile lay bur- 
ied in an Indian grave, The two children 
favored either parent. 

‘*Eaphemia,’’ be proudly told bis triendas, 
“‘is—as far asa girl can be—what | was 

‘When I first put my uniform on, 

And every beauty found it her duty, 
6tc,, etc.,’’ with acontem ptuous wave of the 
band. 

Over Tottie he sighed. 

“She reminds me of poor Margaret 
Mary. Ab! Tottie, if you only nad her 
money a8 well aa her face,”’ 

“You'd spend it,’’ was the quick retort. 

“EKuphemia, will any one be fc und to 
marry my red-headed dauguter?’’ 

“Your red-haired daogbter does not 
Wwantto marry. When the Prince comes 
to carry off our beauty, the ugly duckling 
will stay at home with her dad.” 

“No, you must marry, but,” with the 
hauteur that became Gerald Tempest even 
in poverty, ‘plain as you are you sball 
never marry a doctor,a paymaster, ors 
marine.” 

“Deuce,”’ simultaneously from th® quar 
tette in Tottie’s court. 

‘Vantage in,’’ as she serves a ball that 
never risea, 

“6r coloring is indeed br ant 


[rane had many and many atime been 


crosses to the left court and sgaio serves, 
but less successfully. 

“One fruit,” cries Tom. 

She gives an easy one, anda good “rally” 
follows, 

“It is the “deuce” again. 

Tbe game vacilistes, Many minutes are 
spent in the contest, but at length Tottie 
and her partner, Jonathan Howard, win. 

As she stops, beaming and breathless, 
Euphemia and Tom come round the ‘‘net’’ 
and join them, 

They cannot have another “set,” how- 
ever much they desire to do so. The courts 
are in such demand; it hae been rcied by 
the committee that at the conclusion of 
zach ‘eet’ the players vacate in favor of 
other members, 

“A wandering minatrel I, 

A thing of shreds and patches,” 
murmurs Tom, in union witn the pictures- 
que old gardens. 

“A thirsty game, that,” declares Jona- 
than; ‘‘who’s for the tent and tea?” 

“Everybody who bas seven senses,”’ 

“That's nobody, Mr, Brett; nevertheless 
I am going;’’ and they all foliow Tottie, 

‘Shall I get some tea, Miss Tempeat?”’ 
asked Jonathan. 

“Yes, if you please, and— 

‘Mix it with sawdust and treacle and ink, 

And anything else that is pleasant to 

drink,’ ”’ 
smended Tottie, 

**] beg your pardon?”’ very gravely. 

“QO nothing,’ returning his solid stare, 
“What a fool that man is, Mia! I wonder 
you can stand him.” 

“I wish you would not taix noneense,”’ 
said her sister, with aslight frown. “When 
you know be cannot seea joke, why —”’ 

“See a joke, | shouid think not; his 
brains are as tough as bis father’s leather,’ 

There was a langh among the men who 
bad gathered round the two sisters, and ths 
band that was bringing Euphemia’s tea 
shook until it spilt half the contents of the 
cup, and Jonathan returned to the tavie for 
more, 

To understand the gistof the jest it 
should be Known that Jonathan Howard, 
senior, wasa leather merchant reputed to 
be worth some twenty thousand a year, 

“L'il be even with that littie spit-fire,”’ 
determined Jonathan, as he handed Eu. 
phemia the replenished cap. 

And, as fate would bave it, it was not 
long belore Tottie’s tongue enabled him to 
be “even with ber.’’ 

“Looking forward to the ball, Misa Tot- 
tie?” suggested Tom Brett, who was feast. 
ing on macaroons, 

“Rather.” . 

“Tottie, Tottie,’’ corrected her sister, and 
then asked of the group of men around, 
“Are many of you going?”’ 

“They are all going to this ball, 1 know,”’ 
broke in Tottie, with a sagacious nod 
of ner bright head, 

“You know more than any one else, 
then,” sald Tom; “how do you know tbat 
we are all going?”’ 

“Because,’’ and Tottie can hardly speak 
for laughter, ‘there is nothing to pay.’’ 
* e * . * 2 

The conversation in the the ante-room of 
the mess of the Saffolk Spankers was ani- 
mated and angry. Miss Tottle Tempest’s 
remark was under discussion, 

That a littie red-headed gir! should say— 
in the tent of the public gardens—tbat the 
Softolk Spankers would all attend a ball 
where there was notbing to pay, and for 
the reason that there was nothing to pay, 
was 6n indignity not to be stood, And the 
Suffolk Spankers were not going to stand 
it. Things were coming to a pretty pass 
when it was possible that sucb a remark 
couid be made in allusion to the members 
of so crack & corps. 

Tom Brett—he was the last joined subal- 
tern--sat pursing his knee in silent mis 
ery. 

Ses should make your sweetheart set a 
watch before the doors of her lips,’ sneared 
Jonathan, who—from tbe depths of the 
most iuxurioas chair in the room—kept 
fanning the anger of bis brother officers; 
“it’s all your fault,” declared Tom, ag- 
grieved. “They,” jorking bis head in the 
direction of the comumittee--which had 
been formed to pass sentence of condign 
panishwent on luckless Totile Tempest-- 
‘would never have taken the words of a 
girl like thatseriousiy. You know how 
she always ratties on--yoarcely knowing 
what she says, and never meaning any 
harm.”’ 

‘She should keep a civil tongue--impa. 
dent iittie bussy!’’ 

“You've felt the rough side, no doubt,” 
with a laugh, ‘and so you are taking a 
manly vengeance. Just what one would 
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expect of you,” an*, under his breati 
| am sorry to say, he added mean sneak 
All this banter had been carried r ry 


low tone--not so low, however, but that a 
jovial old gentieman behind a newspaper-- 
to all appearances aslicep—heard every 
word, 

Anold gentioman whose countenance 
those who run may read. No soldier this, 
but aciergyman of the old sohool, who 
rode and shot; an angler and a bhunteman, 
riding to bounds in his old-fashioned bot- 
tle-green swallow-tailed coat with its shin- 
ing brass buttons, swearing a little, 1 am 
afraid, and very penitent when bie wrath 
went down, long before the sun. Bat, I 
think, even this will be forgiven the Rev. 
Matthew Brett—reotor of Averton-Coomvpe, 
Devonshire--for if he had commitied these 
sips openly, they will be more than out- 
weilgued, when ail hearts are laii bare, by 
the good deeds which he did in secret, 

All things concerning Tom were of mo- 
ment to him. Tom was his nepbew, aud 
the Rev. Matthew wasa bachelor; he was 
staying a week with Tom, and being made 
much of by the brotver officers, who oon- 
sidered bim « most entertaining character. 

“] shall report you if you are imperti- 
nent,’’ said Jonathan, at Tom's last re 
mark--for the way it was saicd, even more 
than tbe words, roused his temper, 

‘Report away--it’s ashame to get the 
jolliest little girl in Holchester intoa row,’’ 

“Well, gentiomen,”’ began the speaker 
ot the committee, rising and clearing his 
throat as he addressed the whole roow, ‘it 
has been decided that it is impossible to 
overlook the insulting remark made this 
allernoon in the Priory gardens, by Miss 
Tottie Tempest, It is impussibie to expeot 
that such a regiment as the Suffolk Spank. 
ere sbouid foran instant permit so injur- 
ious remark to pass unonoticed,”’ 

‘Hear! hear!’’ and rappings on the table 
or the arms of chairs, acourding to the po- 
sition of those who appiaud, 

Tom, with his elbows on his knees, and 
his sun-burnt face between his banda, 
maintains a dissatisfied silence. 

The Rev, Matthew's eyes are atill ciosed; 
bat there ere signs of amusement in the 
twitching of tbe many wrinkles around 
the mouth. He hasa keen sense of hu- 
mor. 

“Gentlemen, the horor of the corps de- 
mands that we infilct chastisement on the 
ofiender, And let us regard the statement 
made by this young person, viz, Miss Tot- 
tie Tempest, in another light. That is to 
say iu the lightof thetravn,. And we find 
that the range of Miss Tottie’s tongue is in 
no wise limited by the bounds of veracity, 
Her assertion that the officers of the Sul 
folk Spankers prefer to attend a ball when 
there is nothing to pay is incorrect.” 

Great applause, 

“Gentiowen, 1am a member of the dis- 
tinguished oorps in question—I am proud 
of it, gentlemen. As such I should be ac- 
quainted with the character of the corps, 
and I assure you that | bave never known 
oneof my brother officers savea sbilling 
when be could spend it.” 

Much laughter, in which the speaker 
loses his dignity so much as to join. 

Tneir conductin this direction bas been 
unfiinchingly brave--1 mean in the direo- 
tion of speuding many sulllings that they 
had better have saved. I have known them 
so lavish of thelr money that have driven 
in banroms and drank champagne, with a 
purae that you might turn inaide out and 
not drop any coin of the reali. Sut,” and 
tbe raised voice is soleinnly lowered, ‘thin 
is a course which 1 would advise none of 
my brotber officers tw follow, It eada to 
exile in a foreign land, |! not to the sheatn. 
ing of his sword forever, Any way we 
mourn their loss,and the old regiment 
knows them no more,”’ 

“Bravo!” 

“Didn’t know you could come the pa- 
thetic,’’ 

“Very aflecting--but come to the point,” 

“Yes, yes, the sentence, pass the sen- 
tence!”’ 

‘Give me time, gentlemen. I was bound 
to prove for the general satisfaction that 
whetber the cfficers of the Suffolk Spank- 

ere were men with money or without 
money, they were all equal to spending 
money.”’ 

“Go on,” 

“Then’’--ignoring the loterruption--‘‘al- 
though the advocate for the defendant bas 
urged the youth of the culprit, likewise 
the peculiar unruiiness of ber tongue, we 
must punish. Oar sentence is a ienient 
one, geotiemen, for what im‘ justice uniess 
it is tempered with mercy? We hereby 
deciare,’’ pompously, ‘‘that any officer of 
this regiment wbo dances with Mins Tottie 
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Tempest to-morrow evening commits an 
offence against the other members that 
must be expisted by his treating the whole | 
| moss to bampagne on the f wing 
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fossy-headed girl I saw you talking too, 
Tom?’ cried the Rev. Matthew, springing 
upright im hie ohair, and looking like a 
cook about to crow. 

“Sot one of us, sir,” answered the 
spesker, 

“Toen, begad! I will, We'll go into the 
town to-morrow morning, and I'll show 
whetner | can foot it or not! 

‘First the heel and then tne toe-- 
One, two, toree!l’ ’’ 
And be revolved in an airy manner that 
sent all present into roars of laughter, 

“Well done, sir!’’ 

‘Well done the church!” 

“1 hope I may be able todo as much 
when | am your age, siz!'’ came the com- 
ments from either side, 

‘} (Froggie would a-wooilng go, 

W betver bis mother would let him or no, 
Heigho! says Roly.’ 

] mean to cut you out, Tom; so 1’m off to 
bed, to get some beauty-sieep., Good night, 
yung gentiemen.” 

“Weil, Howard, are you satisied now 
that you have spoiled that poor littie girl’s 
ball for her?’’ asked Tom, savagely. 

“No’’ growled Jonathan, “I do not 
think that we should any of us ever «peak 
to her again.’’ 

I tell you what,’’ and Tom’s face brim- 
med over with merriment; “it would be a 
terrible biow to ber if ad 

‘“What?’’ eagerly. 

“You kept to that for your own part,” 
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“What! Mr. Brett, my dear old friend! 
This ia a pieasant surprise!’ exciaimed an 
attenuated elderiy lady, advancing from 
tue midat of her three daughiers; and 
clasping one of the Roeotor’s plump hands 
in both ber own linmediately on his onter- 
ing the Uorn Exobange of Holocheser, 
wuere the residenis were giving a bali to 
the garrieon, 

“How do you do, Mrs. Lumeden? How 
are you? And how are the young ladies?’’ 

Asthe Kev. Matthew shook bands ail 
around he was conscious of the entrance of 
Ooionel Tempest and his two daughters, 
The eyes of all present were irresistiviy 
attracted by the trio, 

“That is « lovely girl, that Miss Tem- 
pest,” commented Mr, Brett, 

“And to think what ber mother waa!'’ 
mnurmured Mrs, Lumsden, growing green 
with jealousy as her own offapring re- 
mained unnoticed whilethe dancing men 
were already surrounding the new arri- 
vala. 

“e7bat!’’ innocently, ‘was Miss Tem 
pest’s mother even more beautiful than 
her daughter?”’ 

“On, no,” wondering at the obtusencres 
of men; ‘the late Mra, Tempest’s father 
wana tobacconist; be bad a iittie shopin 
Kdinburgh, where he managed to make a 
fortune, Ovionel Tempest, then a cornet, 
was stationed at Portobello. Not knowing 
which way toturn for money, he marrisd 
old McCiane’s daughter, spent her money, 
and broke her heart.’’ 

‘Dear, dear! very sad! Excuse me, 
Mrs. Lumsden, 1 must get a dance with 
those girls before their cards are fuil, 
Tom,” iaying hold of his nephew who was 
passing him, “Introduce me to Mina Tottie 
Tempest.” 

Tom obeyed, speaking in a most funeral 
voloe, and then—without aLother word— 
turned on bis heel, 

Mr. Brett shook with supresged laughter 
as his eyes watched Tottie’s disoonsviate 
face. 

‘How have I offended Tom?" she won- 
dered, forgetting the burly clergyman. 

‘Mise Tottie,’’ 

“Yea,” looking up In surprise, 

“Will you take my arm, and walk away 
from the crowd? I[ have something to teil 
you--a secret.’’ 

é@'l would rather not; I havea headacte; 
I—I acm tired.’ 

“Tired before the ball begins? Non- 
sense, When you bave heard my secret 
you won't be half so tired,” 

“If itis a secret you had bettor not tel! it 
tome; | never coulda keep one,” raising 
ber large, candid eyen, 

“f think you wiil keep this one,” 

“What ia it about?’ asked Tultle,a little 


curiously. 

“Tom ” 

One of the first coup'es to commence 
walizing, a8 the music floated werriiy 
through the rooms, was the Rector and Tot- 
tle. And ob! bow diflerent sue |ouks now 
from whatahe did vélure bearing the se. 
cret. That muat have been a megical secret 
that the old Kector had whispered iu ter 
ittie rosy ear! 

Jonatban Howard ia dan “gw 
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doea, 

When he has resigned his beautiful part. 
ner to her father he joins Tom, who ts lean- 
ing ageinet one of tue pillars et the end of 
the ball-room, The band plays in the bal- 
cony abovs, and the chaperones sit on tue 
sofas and easy chaire behind Tom, 

“Not dancing?” 

“No, thanka w you,” 

‘What bave 1 to do with it?” 

“Everything: it wasall your doing toat 
they barred our dancing with Tottle, 

“There are joads of otner giris," 

“There are loads of other girir—but I 
don’t went’em”" 

‘| did not know you were so bard bit,” 

“Don's you think I might dance just 
once with her?’ wistfully, disregarding 
Jonathan's last spoeob. 

“Wel, my doar fellow,’ equaring bim- 
self in front of Tom and lowering bis 
voice, “you know the penalty and whether 
you can pay ‘or it—ohampegne ali around 
at nese to morrow night. Being an inter- 
ested person I should advise you to dance 
with her—1l like champagne, especially 
when some one else pays for it. You know 
the price, butcf course the girl's worth it 

-if sbe's worth anything to you sue’s 
worth risking the world for.” 

“Oaly, not being Mark Antony! bave 
not a world tw risk.’ 

“Sorry | can't help you there;” and Jon. 
alban wentin scarch of bie next partoer, 

Kut Tom was not to be left in peace. 

“Come, Tom, 1 want achat witn you;"’ 
and Mr. Hrett, thrusting bis arin within 
‘Tom's drew bim acrosa the baell-room, out 
at the door, through the passage beyond— 
crow ted as it was with couples seated 
among ®hrubsand below dim lanterns— 
out a the door further, into tbe street, 
where they found themeei vee alone, 

“And now," began the elder gentioman, 
“] bave one or two questions to ask you. 
Firetiy; Do younot think that I sahould 
marry and settle down?’ 

An exc.ametion burat from Tom, 

J} beg your pardon, air.’’ 

“Ali right, my dear boy. I am a little 
stropg in my language some times, I am 
alwayesorry afterwards. It is a mistake, 
but pot alwaysto be avoided. (od forgive 
us! Now answer my question.” 

“Well, sir, 1 thought you had settied 
down long ago, And I never thought that 
anything would inauce you to aliow a wo- 
mau (1 bave beard you say this) to manage 
your house,” 

‘But I never was in love until now,” 

“In love! You! With whomf?’’ 

‘*M ine Tottie Tem peat,’’ 

“What, my ilttie Tottie!l’’ This broke 
from Tom involuntarity,and a dash of 
deep tenderness thriiled his voloe, 

* You want to dance with her very much 
to night—how mucb would the champagne 
© st to-morrow?" Then without waiting 
for an aunewer, ‘| was going togive you a 
cLecque before 1 went; it shall pay for the 
chaw pagne dinner.’’ 

“On! uncle se 

“Tiere, go along, you rogue; no thanke! 
What « pleasant iittie woman she wiil be 
to bave always at the reowry!"’ 

‘Hut do you really mean to marry her?” 

‘Do you think Ooionel Tempest will give 
her mer" 

‘*"bey are so poor, I think be would give 
his daughters toany ope who could keep 
them," 

‘] shall ask him to-morrow, but say 
nothing of thie to the little body.” 

They were silent; and in the silence the 
deep melodieus notes of ‘'Estudiantina’’ 
reached them, 

“Sho is walling for you, Tom,”’ 

“Tiocle Matthew, you are too old to mar- 
ry Tottle,’”’ 

‘lam atleast old enough to judge for 
myseif, Goand dance,’’ 

Aud eas Tom obeyed the Rev. Matthew 
reflected: 

‘1 am old, with money; he jis young with 
a heartache; whose shoes are the most 
Plosrant to woart”’ 

in the ball-room Tottie and Tom are rev- 
elling In tue delight of the moment. 

l bave @ Joyed that dance, Miss Tottis,’’ 
as he stopped with the last bar of the band; 
‘| should, for It cost me a big check.’’ 

"Oo! then carrots is ris!’’ 

“lL am off tocall on Colonel Tempest, 
Tom,'' remarked Mr, Brett—after a lato 
breakfast —(the next morning. 

“You are ina great hurry, sir!’ 

“Perbaps, Ton, Things cannot be de- 
layed at inv time of life, Any message for 
our litte Tottie?”’ 

Tom's face grew even longer than it was 
before, He did not relish sharing bis littie 
Tottie, 

‘You would rather carry your owr. mes 





sages, 6b? Come on round and tell her 


ali you have to gay about one o’elock,”’ 

No anewer, 

“it will be more iively at the rectory 
when you come to stay—with Tottie there,’’ 

Sill no response, 

‘if you had entered the Church you 
might pave been thinking of marrying. 
You would have been so much better off. 
Two livinge at ny death, and all my won. 
ey -whereas now the livings will goto a 
distant cousin, and I shall leavemy money 

“To your widow,” 

A coustcel smile passed scross the Kev. 
Matthew's jovial countenance; but Tom 
wae cooking moodily at tbe remains of bits 
bresk'as!; substantial remains, for he bad 
no appetite, 

“iiave you ever regretted your choice of 
the army, Tow?" 


“Nevor—I am devoted to wy regiment. 
Bui——!f 1 could have foreseen things, I 
migit have done differently.” 

I ale w, lem afraid. Oome to the 
Pew pesis rine al one LOCK 
7 ‘ alter gaw *t ey Mat 
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thew closeted with Colonel Tempest. He 
startied the latter by the rapid way in 
which be planged into the objet of his 
visit. He began: 

“| am in ilove with your 
daughter, sir.’’ 

“Meaning Euphemia, Miss ‘Tempest, of 
oourse?’’ 

“By no means of course, quite the oon 
trary—I refer to Miss Tottie.” 

‘420d biess my soui!’’ quite taken aback, 
‘*you astonish me, sir.”’ 

“] must be candid with you, Colonel 
Tompest, I am an old bachelor. They say 
every Jack has his J/li—well, sir, I never 
found mine—’’ 

“Untu now?” 

‘Grant me a patient bearing, sir. It 
in too late for me to find a wate now—bat | 
think | see two others who are cat ont for 
each other, and if I can help to bring them 
together | mean to doso, A day or two 
since your second daughter, Miss Toitie, 
made a nost injudicious remark with ref- 
erence to the officers of the Saffolk Spank. 
erse—’’ 

‘Poor Tottie’s tongue—it’s as flery as 
her hair, poor child!"’ 

‘‘] like it, sir; ite emartnesa ia delightfal 
after the piatitudes of most women,”’ 

‘You do not appreciate the sex?’ 

“My dear sir, 

‘Women are like Jeremiab’s figs, 

The good are very good indeed 

The bad sll 
with a deprecating shake of the head, 

* ‘too sour for pigs.’ 

But to resume. Miss Tottie #o offended 
the regiment, that they declared that any 
officer dancing with her at the ball sbould 
treat the regiment tose ehampegne dinner 
to-night. Seeing how unbappy this decis- 
jon rendered Tom I wasanxiousto dis 
oover ite effects on Tottie—pardon me, Miss 
Tottle—and when IJ found that the fact of 
Tom's not dancing with ber spolit all ber 
pleasure in the entertainment, why I put 
two and two together and made four, viz: 
1 said to myseif, these young folks have 
more than # passing fancy for each other— 
there is iove in their hearts,’’ 

The rector’s voice grew husky, he paus- 
ed, coughed, drew out bis han kerchief—the 
sige of a small table-cloth—and blew his 
nose, 

“D— itall, sir! Wehave been yan. 
When I was Tom's age—well, well, that is 
long peat, but if 1 had hed someone to 
belp me then | should not bethe grumpy 
old bachelor | am to-day.’’ 

Soarcely a pause, a siight hesitation, and 
he pursued, ‘My nephew and your daugh 
ter are very young, too young to marry for 
a year or two. But, Colonel Tempest, | 
want you to give me your daughter—l 
want ber tocome and live with me, keep 
house at the rectory. I bave long wished 
Tom to enter the Charch—/ think now be 
willdoao, And when he has taken orders 
lshail give Tottie her dowry, and they 
sball be married,’’ 

“Mr, Brett, you are generosity itself. I 
have nothing to giveto my children, And 
to have such & home offered to the one for 
whom | feared mostly affects a parent's 
beart very mucb; it does indeed, sir,’’ and 
the old Colonel's eyes grew moist, 

* You acoept my offer?”’ 

“Moat gratefally.’’ 

“Then sd 

A knock at the door,and 8 servant—a 
wretched littie maid-of-all work—announc.- 
ed 


charming 








“Mra Tom Brett is in the parlor,’’ 

Tom found Tottie in the parlor, buatly 
mevding stockings. Kuphemnia was atiil 
asleep. 

“You are never idle, Miss Tottie,’’ alter 
the usual salutation. 

“Howcsen! be? The family cannot go 
with holes at their toes, and there is no one 
else to put a stiton in anything.’ 

‘*Whata good wife you would make a 
poor man!’ 

‘Ob, noone will ever want to marry me 
—Mia will marry, and I shall take oare of 
dad—elways,” withalaugh. ‘'Fancy any 
fellow wanting wy red head as a constant 
vis-a-vis!’’ 

*] Know some one wbo wants it.”’ 

“l expect he is too young to know what 
ja good for bim,’’ bending a blushing face 
over her work. 

“No, be is not young—he ts old.’’ 

‘O,dl I love all old men,”’ 

“A strange taste,’’ builily. 

“] am ‘quite gone’ on your uncie, He 
{s#adariing. 1 wonder if you will ever 
grow as nice,’’ regarding his face attentive- 
ly, and thinking within her heart what a 
brave bright face it was, while she affected 
to despise it, 

*You won't have such good eyes by the 
time I do,” 

‘No, 1 shall bea prim old maid in spec- 
tacien,’’ 

“You won't be an old maid,” said Tom 
« ecidedly, as be thought of the matrimon- 
jal arrangements that were even now go- 
ing forward on ber acoount, “but I shall be 
an old bachelor—because,”’ rising from the 
chair he had taken and returning ber gaze 
with resolute flaming eyes, ‘if I cannot 
marry the one girl in the world whom | 
want to marry | shall marry noone. That 
girl Knows she bas my heart, and if she 
tosses it aside—no one shail pick it up— 
there!” 

“Tom!” starting impetuously to ber feet, 
capeizing ber basket of stockings and send 
ing cottons, thimbie, and scissors to strew 
tbe floor, ‘there is one man in this world 
for whom I care—and,"’ with baif a Bob, 
‘tf he won't love ine, I—I’' —she was fair- 
ly orying—‘‘l'll hate everybody,” 








Tom caught her in his arms, and she was 
eobbing on hie breast, when their Tes pac 
} tive uncle and father emtered 


‘Tom! 
lottie 





| green Or gOiden fielda, the 


They move apart, and raise flushed, love- 
lit faces, 

“Unole, 1 could not help it.” 

‘'Father, do not be ry.”’ 

“My dear children,” began Mr. Brett, 
with a smile that ap pertectiy angel- 
jo to them both, “do not be afraid of us 
Tom,” laying a «ind band on his shoulder, 
‘it Is for you | nave asked for Tottie ’’ 

He feit the young man’s whole frame 
quiver beneath hie grasp, a8 be continued: 

“Years ago, when I was just your age, 
I loved such another,’’ ooking towards 
Tottie, “and I am acting as 1 am to-day to 
save you from the loneliness of my soll- 
tary to morrow,” 

ee 


Madge the Model. 


RY 1. WEDDLRE, 


fP\HE Life school at was sadly in 
need of a female mode, and the mem- 
bers were aimost in despair. 

True, more than one young wo:nan bad 
come forward, like a new Iphigenia, and 
cflered ber maideu charms In tne loteresta 
of art; bct Harry Cameron, the prexident, 
was too much of am idealist to be easily 
satisfied. 

Tue first was too scraggy about the 
shoulders, the second too short tn the bac«, 
and the third, fourth, and fifth werein turn 
rejected as “leggy, ’ ‘duwpy” and *wasp- 
waisted.”’ 

Cameron was growing irascible, and 
would stand on the hearty and stroke his 
long white beard, vituperating British 
modeis in stronger language than would 
bear reporting in an unexpargaed edition. 

‘‘Baliet giris—pab! every one of them. 
On, yes, they’\l pasa muster where the thin 
oues can pay their tunics, and the fat ones 
draw their corsets tignter, but we want a 
differentthing here. Good Heavens! why 
is it that every second Italian woman you 
ineet makos you mad to paint ber, whiie 
out of the whole lot of Engi‘su oues you 
can’t find a singie creature that would’at 
vulgariss your canvas past redemption? 
No wonder sickly domestic art is our forte 
if we can’t find a woman fit to Jook at till 
we've tied an apron about ber waist, or 
pat achild in ber arms to show that she’s 
buman.”’ 

And the little man, having talked him. 
self into a fury, woald stop to take breath, 
while his audience laughed at him more 
or jess openly. 

His speciai bobby being the classic, the 
way he rode it on every opportune snd 
inopportané occasion was a standing 
source of amusement; yet his enthusiasm 
did not fall to raise the standard of the 
school, or inflaence unconsciously the 
taste of each individual member. 

Picture then, the excitement when this 
critic of the female form—divine and other- 
wise—announced that at length he had 
found his ideal, a woman, "grand, heroic, 
antique, saperb--ayé, aud epic also.” 

Now, when Cameron talks of the Kpio 
in painting, be looks so superbumanly 
wiee that it would take avery brave man 
to ask him what he means by it; indeed 
ouly one member of the ciass was ever 
foolbardy enough to do it, and tben the lit- 
tle president turned on bis heel in con- 
temptuous silence, and always afterwards 
spoke of poor Jardine as ‘completely desti- 
tuto of true artistic insight.”’ 

All the same, bis ‘Epic Modei’”’ was the 
subjectof many jestae during the dsy or 
two that intervened between bis success in 
finding herand the next meeting of the 
club, 

Well, whether epic or no, the woman 
was splendid, Tail, large. jimbed, massive, 
xh6 stood with no ye mg save her mag: 
nificent thick black bair falling below her 
waist. A paid model merely, yet with a 
tragic nobleness and purity in every line of 
the statuesque figure that made the beart 
throb, 

“Well, what do you think of my ‘De. 
spulring Did~’?’’ cried the president, ay be 
piaced the full round arm in the position 
he wiabed, and stood off for a moment, 
looking at the pose, 

“Ani jast keep your head likes that; the 
despair is perfect!” And s chorus of ap 
proval greeted his worde, while the paid 
model stood motioniess, Nota biush rose 
to ber cheek, nor & quiver moved those 
firm set ||ps; tobe woman might bave been 
carved ia stone for all tbe emotion she 
showed, or that she awakened. 

Nota man there remembered that the 
creature was of the saine fiesh and biood 
as the motber who bore him, and the wite 
or maiden that he loved, 

What she looked |i:ke was everything, 
what she felt or thought or suffered never 
so much as entered into the question. 

Kindled by the woman’s majestic beauty 
the fire of art aveorbed into itself every 
ovber feeling, and the higher humanity of 
pity, and tbe lower bumanity of sense, 
were alike incorporated into ttacruael, pure, 
Kiowing, white-not furnace, 

The soboo! contained not a single dilet- 
tante memover, bul was emphatically one 
of workers, and during the two bours In 
the club twice a week every brain was at 
full pressure, every nerve at strain. 

Only on weeting and on parting did 
laugh and jest go round; in the interim 
a.most unbroken alience reigned. 

FE very wan saw bat bis own cauovas and 
that glorious nude form standing in their 
inidet, Pastand future were forgotten in 











the pressure of the present, 

But the woman, motionless periforoe, 
what ‘life studies’ during these bitter si- 
lent hours might tmemory’s master hand 


preas on ber aching brain? 


Did the bare grey walla give place to 
heavy atiwos 
a Deaven, and 1 BHO see 








t 





again tbe waving woodlands of her cuild- 
hood’s bome? 

One picture perchance stood out from ail 
the rest, and again on the crowded whar! of 
the city sbe might stand, her band clasped 
in the strong grasp of a bronzed, biue-eyed 
sailor lad, and as she gazed into his face 
might fancy she heard once more his last 
“Be taithfal, Madge, be faithful, till I’m 
back again,’”’ as he took his farewell kiss, 
Misery, misery—only eighteen months 

ds 





An attic room, bere and cold and deso- 
late. On a bed in the corner a woman weak 
and helpless, yet cruel as the grave to 
which she was hastening, but withbail a 
mother; while tbe girl that called ber such 
bent over the heavy garments on which 
she must ply her needie eighteen hours 
out of the twenty-four for the wretcvea 
pence that kept them from beggary; while 
tue wiserabie paralytic fretted and whined 
aud cursed because so little could be spared 
for food and fuel and medicine to make 
her ebbing life less utterly unbearable, 

‘Bat, great Heaven! why was it that the 
later pictures grew 80 dim? Was it tears 
in ner eyes blinding her that the — of 
the fartbing candie would serve her to 
work by no lounger? 

Anotuer picture, and a tortured, despair- 
lug woman stepped out from a sweater’s 
den, denied with cruet words the ill-paid 
work tbat‘ had stood between her and dir- 
eat dishonor, 

Too late! too late tor over now, to know 
What tuoughts filled the mind of Madge 
the Model as week after week she came 
and took her place in the glare of the gas- 
lit studio, None asked ber then, nor cared 
to kaow, whet ber life might be mean- 
whiie; whether the money she earned was 
thrown into the gutter or offered to Heaven 
iteelf, 

Whether the sick and helpless, or the 
brutal and mean shared inthe gaio. Oniy 
in the lightof the end can Fancy’s pencil 
dimly trace the inner life of one who never 
told her sorrows to human ear, 

* * 2 2 a * 


“See—hold the flowers so, like this 
sketch; the forearm wants grace,”’ said 
Cameron, as he posed the model fora new 
study, throwing towards her a photograph 
from a figure of Leighton’s which had 
been —— from hand to hand 6voking 
plaudits as it went. But the woman heai- 
tated, 

‘Put meas ye wad hae me yersel, for I 
canna see the picture, sir,’’ she said quiet- 
ly; but the voice, in spite of its evenness, 
was indescribably plaintive, 

“Oan’t see the picture, my good girl— 
why not?” queried Cameron irritably. 
Every moment was precious, and he was 
arranging the folds to some purple drapery 
as a foil to the glorious “carnations’’ of the 
Gark hued woman. It wasa foible of bis 
that the class always did better work if the 
model were posed as a picture, though only 
a study was to be attempted, 

‘‘]’ee pretty near blind, sir, though may- 
be ye’ll not hae noticed it. hat tor 
should ye?’ she answered, the voice yet 
unbroken by self-pity, and asking no sym- 
pathy from the mén around, 

They were not of her class, and sbe 
lookea for no kinship of feeling from them. 
Never by word nor deed nor look had they 
sbown an interest in her fate, bound by 
the stringent virtuous rules of the club, 
and she neither expected nor asked it now. 

But Cameron hada kind enongh heart 
when it couid be got at, beneath all the ar- 
tistic bric-a-brac that his brain had accumu- 
lated over it, and for once he forgot the 
value of the brief hours at his disposal as 
he stood pitifully regarding the giri. 

‘Blind, blind—you don’t mean it? Why 
did you never tell ua? But you musi be 
cured, What advice have you had?”’ 

‘It’s hopeless, sir, leastways so they told 
me at the dispensary. Now, if ye’il fix 
my arm, we'd better be gettin’ on, it’s later 
nor usual,” 

Cameron put it in position, but the little 
man’seyes were din with tears as he 
turned to his sketch, and for an hour after: 
wards he kept repeating half-aloud, 
a blind, and hopeless, God forgive 
us ” - 

By-and by habit proved too strong, and 
the artist that had been excited at first set- 
tled to work egain, acd threw into it the 
fervor of emotion pity had awakened, 

Spring was coming, and the room had 
gruwn Oppreasively not and stifling with 
tbe fumes of tobacco and some escape of 
g45, 80, Contrary to custom, the door had 
been partially opened. Save the caretaker, 
no one lived in the building; vut suddenly 
there wasascuffis in the lobby and tue 
sound of a heavy foot. 

No one appeared to notice it till the 
mode! started fromm her pose, the flowers 
she heid falling to the ground, 

Another mowent and a tall bronzed 
sailor-like man stood within the studio, As 
bis 6yes fellon ber the woman cowered, 
shuddered, and clutched frantically at tne 
curtain against which she stood, 

Strange anomaly of womanhood, the 
creature thet bad braved a score of eyes, 
strong in her inner rectitude, shrank before 
this one man’s gaze, as though it stabbed 
ber to the soul. Strange, too, that his very 
Presence in the room changed the whole at- 
mosphere, 

Art’s icy strength gave way, and every 
soul was plunged Into the surging waters 
of human passion and despair where this 
M20 and woman stroggied in their awful 
agony. 

Siowly and without a word he came to 
where #he stood, and, as he reached ber, 


she fell on her knees at bis feet, her long 
bair shielding her cowering form from bis 
burning passionate eves. 

Oh! Richard, Richard,”’ was all she 
S41, £8 ODS raise per remit ing Danaus 
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him, and, witha g like iron, 

his strong Gngers closed round ber wriss 
and held hem as in a vice. 

Still, no word came from his twitching 


UPepeak to me, speak to me, Richard, for 
meroy’s sake say you do not biame me!” 
eried the woman, ali her self-restraint gone 
now and her beautifal face contorted with 
anguish. 

“Ob! you don’t know how I was driven 
to it—how could | let my mother starve 
when 1 could save her, and she thought | 
wouldn’t work my hardest that she might 
not lack?” 

Still no word of pardon nor of blame an- 
swered that heart-rending cry, 

Slowly the man unciasped his right band 
and bid it in his breast, while, white and 
awestruck, the onlookers etood as though 
spellbound by the strength of an emotion 
they could not fathom, awaiting passively 
in spite of themselves the next develop- 
ment of the drama before them. 

A fiash of steel, an upliited knife, a 
woman’s fair, uncrvered bosom, a rush of 
crimeon blood, and Madge lay dying at the 
stranger's feet, the flowers she had held 
sioft a moment before soaking in that 
gbastly stream. 

The man stood watching her a moment, 
then drew off bis thick biue pilot jacket, 
and threw it reverently over the woman as 
jay. Thedark eyes unclosed and rested 
on bim and the pallid lips murmured his 
pame; then he threw himself beside her 
and kissed again and again the dying and 
the dead, 

& 2 & 2 e a 


In a convict prison a man is wearlnug out 
the dreary years till Death’s Royal Prero- 
gative shall set bim free on the other side 
of things. 

In a workhouse infirmary a paralysed 
woman lies slowly dying, waited on by 
stranger hands; and while they tend her 
somewhat roughly she curses them, and 
mutters to herself: ‘Aye, if Madge would 
have been guided by me she’d never have 
ta’en up with that riff raff, and she might 
have been livin’ yet to wait on her mother; 
but she was always a stubborn seif-wilied 
lass and came to a bad end.’ 

Oo the line in the Koyal Academy hung 
Oameron’s masterpiece, a ‘Dido Mounting 
the fog and fame and fortune did it 
brin the bitherto not very successful 
North-country artist. 

With the exception of these three lives 
the old world wags much the same, as 
though Madge the Model had never trod 
ite rugged ways with bieeding feet, and 
fallen an unrecognised martyr of our high- 
ly developed civilization, anu our un-Curis 
tianlike Chriat an Society. 


CURIOSITIES OF COMPOSITION. 





he following are teken from genuine es- 

says of scholars in the Eogiish Pablic 

Schools; there ia a ring of artless er- 
ruc apd unaduiterated biundering about 
the true metal which no specious counter- 
felt can produce, 

“James Watt was at first a wretched 
man, but he made great discoveries in 
steam, and at last palied bimeeif up to the 
top of the tree of Life.’’ 

“Music soothes the savage breast, some 
men say, and eo it did in the case of David 
and Solomon.” 

“A bout this time a Turk cameto London, 
and set up a coffee shop at which beverage 
he had receivedsa reputation from bis Ma- 
hometan friends at making it.’’ 

“An overloaded donkey or horse which 
is doing its beat to do its utmost. ’ 

“In conclusion a linguist, in these days 
of electricity and steam, can always brin 
his languages into use, whether at exami- 
nations or in Society.’’ 

The following contain some valuable in- 
formation: 

“The Armada was to take the Duke of 
Panama and hia troops and to jand thew in 
Kngland,”’ 

“Eiixabbeth’s reign lasted from fifteen 
fifty-three to seventeen hundred and two.” 

“The horse, whose origin was found to 
bein Arabia and Australia, is our chief do- 
mestic animal,’’ ; 

“Aliso we may call the dog adomestic an- 
imai although in this country we get no 
use out of him,”’ 

“Ot course if we do as to our capabilities 
beatings will not make us do more.”’ 

“The nwho says this would not 
think of aay ing it if he were alive. It is 
also very bad form and shows the worst 
form of ill-nature, because for one great 
and important reason is thatthe dead per- 
son leaves friends and reistives bebind 
them, As a saying says— One should do 
are men as they would they do unto 

Talk about Irish pulls, what Hibernia. 
lanos can surpass seme of the following? 

“The Temperan>xe Society bave more or 
less started ooffee-houses and reading 
rooms, @tc,, to dmuse the working people. 

© man Ought to be wade to join these so- 
Cleties unless he offers firet.’’ 

“It you ¢0 to the theaire constantly you 
get to like it so much that you become dis- 
satisfied if you do mot go there often.” 

“If it were not for seme kind of public 
Press people would be ignorant of many 
subjecta, and the most of knowledge would 
Only be contined to those who know it, 
But whether it would be wise to abolish 
‘ue free press is not trae.’ 

‘Then in autumn in the country ali out- 
door pleasures still continue till the very 
‘ast Which are difficult to obtain in a town 
Unless Oné Walks some miles Out of it.’’ 

Pets are sometimes made of borses.”’ 

The fo lowing excerpts are difficult to be 
Classified, but they are cuoice: 

P course of the two classes the domes. 

Cc animals are the moat profitable for one 








reason and the chief one, because ap A are 
used for food, and anotber for their akin.” 
Pa... Ly comnetianen been heard na yo 
mere on a ng person, it 

led to all kinds of daeots, tad frighten 
them for life, It has often been h of a 
person being frightened to ask another for 
anything are even /rightened to speak.’’ 

6 pause--not for want of material, but 
for want of space, The above extracts 
would bave interested Macaulay—Macau- 
lay, whose proverbial “schoolboy” had ail 
knowledge and understanding, and was 
equally conversant with ancient and mod- 
ern languages, Eoglish, European, and 
general history and literature, geography, 
und mathematios. 


WHY HB CARRIED IT.—Some few years 
since, residents of the littie vilisge of S— 
prided themselves upon the beauty of its 
principal ‘‘street,” ite over-arch trees, 
ite well-kept walks, and general neatness. 
Oaly one was lackiug ; there was no 
street lights, Finally some public spirited 
ae suggested tLe purobase of a dozen 

amps. 

The idea met witb general approval save 
from one old man, Mr. Biack, who made it 
a rale to object to everything that he had 
not suggested bimeself. He deciared the 
project a foolieb extravagance and loudly 
protested against it. 

But the lamps were purchased and set at 
reguiar distances along the village street. 
Each lamp was to be oared for by tho per- 
son near whose house it stood, 

Tois arrangement answered very well, 
and the street waeaufficiently well lighted, 
although occasionally some one would for- 
get to light bis lamp, 

Mr. Biack evidently did not think so. 
During the winter evenings he was fie- 
quently noticed going about with a lantern. 

“What do you carry a iantern for, Mr, 
Black ?”’ inquired a neigubor, 

Tne old wan’s sour fece assumed the 
seuiblance of a rmile as he repiied : 

* Well, now, l’il tell ye, 1 didn’t use to 
have no trouble in going about this neigh- 
borhood anywhere, but now { have to take 
a Jantern to avoid running into those plaguy 
lamp poate,”’ 








ABUUT SOME DEFINITIONS. 





A definition is itself commonly defined 
as “a description in words,’’ but to be a 
good definiton, it needs to be something 
more: it should be sbort, concise and lucid. 

Dr. Johneon defined network as “any- 
thing reticulated or decussated with inter- 
atices between the intersections,’ but even 
‘tthe great lexicograpber,’’ as Miss Pinker- 
ton always delighted in calling him, was 
not at all times clear in the#e matters, and 
school boy’s definition of the word is much 
more intelligible to the ordinary mind. It 
was as follows: “A number of holes tied 
together with pieces of string.”’ 

Burke defined poetry as “the art of sub- 
atantiating shadows, and of lending ex- 
istence te nothing;” but Coleridge was 
much wore concise: '‘Proee: words in their 
best order, Poetry: the best words in the 
best order.” 

Kissing bes always presented unusual 
difficulties in definition, A Frenob mathe. 
matician,once called it ‘‘an operation which 
consists in the approach of two curves 
which have the same end as far asthe point 
of contact.” 

There can be no question that definitions 
afford exceptionally good opportunities for 
the display of wit and humor. For tn- 
stance, whatoould be better than Charles 
Dickens’s description of an arbor? ‘One 
of those sweet retreats which humane men 
erect for the accommodation of spiders,”’ 

Voltaire defined an apothecary as “a man 
who pours drugs of which he knows little 
into a body of which he knows lesa;’’ and 
Talleyrand describes a metapbysician as ‘‘a 
man who 6x0els in writing with black ink 
on a black ground,”’ 

‘‘A lawyer,” said Brougham “‘isa learned 
gentiemen who rescues your estate from 
your enemies and keeps it himsaeif,”’ 

Douglas Jerroid called dogmatiem ‘‘pup- 
pyism come to its full growth.’’ 

Readersof the “Professor at the Break 
fast Table’ will remember Dr Wendeil 
Holmes’s definition of a Siethosoope, ‘A 
pocket spygiass for looking into people’s 
chests with your ears,’ 

Somebody once asked Graham to define 
a present. The wit replied, “A present is 
something you do not care to kee}), given to 
@ person who does not want it.” 

Poiiticiana bave frequentiy perpetrated 
jeux despre of this kind, Mr, (Gieadstone 
was requested On One ocooasion to give a 
definition of the word ‘-deputation,” The 
great statesman promptiy produced the 
following: ‘‘A noun of muititade, which 
signifies many but does not signify much.” 

Lord Beaconstield, or rather Mr, Diaracli, 
was once asked in the House of Commons 
what were the duties of a deacon. The 
right bonorable gentleman rose with dig 
nity from his seat, and aid, with the most 


solemn visage, ‘A deacon, sir, is a man 
wLo performs diaconsa functions,’’ Tula | 
jelightfal evasion reminds us of the ar 
abie answe cad ne recel ven“ 





question, “Why is glass trensperent?’’ 
“Because you can see through it’ (i «, 
“Because it is transparent’’); a form of 
reply to be classed with the femiaine 
argumentative one, “Because it is.’’ 

An eminent physiologist once defined 
death by banging as “a process by which 
inspiration is checked, circulation is stopped 
and the blood suffuses and congests the 
brain.” Archbishop Whately, who was 
present on the oocasion, exciaimed, ‘Non- 
sense! It is a consequence of the rope not 
being long enough to let the feet touch the 
ground,”’ 


> <> 

A SHREWD Swinpurgre.—An English 
scoundrel in Paris is said to have reaped a 
handsome haryest during the recent Ex- 
hibition. He ts by profession a pick pocket; 
but for the time he laid aside pocket pick- 
ing, and purchased a small hotel, paying 
down $400 for it. and promising to pay the 
balance of the purchase money in further 
instalments at intervals of two months, 
Paris being fall, the hotel was ful! alao, 
The prices were exceptionaily low, and the 
accommodation suited English people. 
Over every bed in the house wasa printed 
piacard, on which the guests were warned 
that the landlord declined to be responai- 
ble for the loss of any valuables which had 
nad not been handed over to bim for de- 
posit In the hotel safe, Every valuable 
mysteriously disappeared; and so, in self 
ustence, the guests patronized the hotel 
safe pretty freely, Two months passed, 
and the scoond insteiment of the purchass 
money became due, Then it was that, on 
one fine morning, the picketpooket iand- 
lord suddenly disappeared. The anxious 
gueste caused the safe to be broken open. 
{t was empty! The sooundrel bad de 
camped with nearly $20,000 worth of jaw 
elry, notes, money, and other valuabins, 
He was subsequently arrested, with shaven 
fac’, dyed bair, and biue spectucies, and 
with his right hend in the pockets of a 
British tourist; but, alae! the valuables had 
vanished for ever. 

— <a -_— 

THe LILac.—Tnhe lilac is perbaps, all 
tbings considered, the most splendid of 
flowering trees, Tuere are two or three 
distinct species and several varieties, the 
colors varying from deep purple to pure 
white, 

Everybody is fainiliar with its fragrance, 
which is often too powerful to make it wel- 
come a8 a table decoration within doors, 

The perfume is exhaled moat strongly in 
the evening and in mild showery weather. 
The tree belongs to the old olive family, 
and is closely allied to the common privet, 
but it bears no fleshy fruit, and is vaiuelessa 
except for the splendor of its biossomsa, 
which seldom eniure in bright weather 
much longer than a fortnight; ite foliage is 
1ittle ornamental, except while the young 
shoots, which accompany the flowering 
season, are in their pristine greenness, 

Asa flowering shrub however the lilac 
cannot be too highly prised. It wili grow 
in any soil, and London amoke has no pre- 
judicial effect upon it, - 

Like the plane indeed, it seems rather to 
revel in our murky atmosphere, It comes 
from Persia, but bas been naturalized in 
gardens for some hundred yearn, 

—_—_—_—_——>- 

In LuCK.—A broker stepped out of the 
Broad street door of the New York Stook 
Exchange yesterday. apparently after bav- 
ing made some money. He espied a little 
mite ofa ragged newsboy, not three feot 
high, and a philanthropic notion tock poa- 
session of bim. 

He caught up the little bunch of raga 
and, carrying it to a cigar stand, procured 
an empty cigar box. This ne placed in the 
dazed buy’s hands. 

Then the broker dashed !nto the Ex- 
obange with a wild whoop that directed 
goneral attention to him. 

Instantly be was surroundad by acrowd, 
and sSroker Dick Haistead threw a coin 
into the box, seized the boy, passed him to 
J. VW’. Bass, who als» passed him on after 
dropping a contribution into the box: 
Joins and bilis began to apin into it, 

The Sugar Trust crowd was invaded, 
then the New England crowd, and the pile 
of money in the box grew rapidly. The 
yells, the sight of the money, and the gen- 
eral novelty of his trip were beyond the 
littie fellow’s comprebension, 

He simply stared biankly. Finally pe 
was release’, Tiere must have been $50 
in the box. He shot outof the Exchange, 
and was ‘ast seen running up Nasssu 
street, bugging the box tightly to his 
breast. Who he was, where he lived, or 
what he woald do with his fortune no one 
knew, 





- ——_ o ne . 
Mre. Fanglie— Do you think that animals 
and birde bave a epeech of thelrown? Mr, 


Fang ertainly ave hear 





AT HOSE AND ABROAD. 

A novel use of the phonograph is veing 
made in Mexico, A great many natives 
who wish to communicate through the 
mails cannot read or write, The (overn- 
ment has, therefore, introduced a system 
of correspondence by phonograph-—that is, 
the Mexican talks into the lostra:uent, and 
the cylinder ts sent to bis correspondent, 
who has the cyiinder inserted in the phon- 
ograph at bis post office, and receives the 
message viva voce, What an interesting 
time the post-office clerks must have liaten- 
ing to what another fellow’s girl has to say 
to him. Making love by phonograph tis 
something new, but it’s all the same in 
Spanish, 


An enthusiastic correspondent has been 
writing of the pleasures of cycling in In- 
dia, This is not exactly the season of the 
year to long to try it, put bis account of the 
fine roade makes one wish the country a 
trifle nearer and the weather a trifie more 
temperate, Indian highways, with their 
centre well metaled for a widtb of about 
feet, and their row of wide spreading, 
shade-giving trees on each side, muat be as 
delightful for the cyoliat as those of France, 
and far in advanoe of anything they havein 
England. Unfortunately, India ia not 
within reach fora fortnight’s holiday, but 
itis quite clear that no one whose work 
oarries him to that country should go there 
without bis bicyole, It is especially about 
the district of Aligarn that my oorrespond- 
ont writes so glowingly. 


Says a Boston paper: “A journel in- 
dulges in pleasantry because an umbrella 
maker in Brussels put on bis sigan the 
words ‘Furnisher to the Oongo State,’ 
Perhaps if the journal kuew more about 
the subject it wouid not think it so funny. 
No article sent out to the Uongo State, 
where there are 40,000 000 of people, and 
any number of small poteniates, las. pop- 
ular Or sells 80 readily for a large sum as 
the buge, gay umbrelia of which Srussels 
now produces a great many tone every 
year. These umbrellas are, in a certain 
senses, insignia of royalty; that i#, they are 
much prized by the biaok kinglots who sit 
beneath their grateful shade, What the 
canopy used to be to the traveling mon- 
arches In the time of the Orusades, the um- 
brella is to the numerous feudal obleftaina 
of the Oongo today. The acoredited um- 
brella makers in Brussels are acquiring 
fortunes,’ 

The following story of a novel burglar 
alarm comes from Buffalo via Pittsburg. 
‘‘Mre, Apram Altman, of this city, owns a 
‘ooat fercelous-looking bloodhound made 
of bronze, The animal was purchased 
from a Boston woman who had it made to 
do service asa burgiar alarm, It is lar,o, 
and In ite diaphragm she bad phonograph 
set. She then borrowed a neighbor’s dog 
to bark intothe machine to load it. The 
bark did not exactly correspond with the 
appearance of the big bronze dog, but she 
thought It would frighten burglars, for she 
said the dcg’s bark would ve worse than 
his bite, anyway. Ando she set up her 
brazen imag®6, with iia full set of phono. 
graphic howls ana patent insides, and bad 
it connected with her room by wires and 
electric button, so that when the burglars 
inade their appearance she could just 
touch the button and the dog would do the 
rest. But the burglars did not come, and 
when the old Jaay died the dog burglar 
alarin, as it wan called, was shipped to this 
city.”’ 

Ofthe King of Dahomey, a Paris lotter 
says that “he was reared in the French 
capital, and much money was #epent and 
careful attention laviehed upon hie instruc 
tion, Batinan evi! hour he fell in love 
with a Parisian beanty, and because she 
would not bave him the young man made 
op bis mind that the life of a barbarian waa 
preferable to that of acivilized «nd en 


lightened being. He bade eternal adieu, 
therefore, to the classios, the arts and the 
sciences, and zealously set himeell w the 


pursoit of a barbarian career, His most re- 
markable reforin as King of Da! omey was 
to surround himself with a body guard of 
strapping women, reguiar A’nazons, who 


rode horseback tan fashion, used the bow 
and spear, and wieided tie battie-ag with 
singular dexterity, His majesty baa a 


theory that these women are better fighters 
than men, and are more iikéely to be loyal 
to his interesta, A contingent of these 


Amarone ia to be sent to London «oon and 
suown to the public im the F neh ox by 
tion now tn whe course 1 pPavat 

that ; 
















































































































































“Dur Uoung Folks. 


VERAX AND HIS JOURNEY. 





RY 8. M ROBVRY, 

’FERAX wae es changeling—tbis means 

\ ‘nat fairies took bim away one nigbt 

soon after bia birth, putting someone 
eine into biscradie; a thing bard discover 
or prove, since babies a few hours old have 
antropg family likeness, 

Verax was the only son of good King 
Meguus, and there were great rejoicings 
over bis coming, but malicious fairies gave 
him to eeme charooal-burners in a forest— 
people #0 poor that they grumbled about 
every freean mouth to be fed, 

Time passed on; the children throve, and 
the psrenta began to wander why these 
boys were so uniike them: tbe charooal- 
burner's son In the palace and King Mag- 
nus’ heir in the forest hovel. 

Verax, with milk-white akin and biuve 
ey.os, Was ewoeel-lempered, kindly, trutbful 
and seemed to bave oo trait in common 
with the dark skinned family, who gave 
him blown pearly aa often as bread, 

Hein the palace, on the otber band, grew 
a puny biack baired youngster, disliked 
more and more for sneaking ways, (isa. 
grecable temper, and over-weenlng ideas 
of bis own Importance, 

Greatly did Magnus and Queen Dulcina 
wonder at the Dad pature Of the boy, which 
no care in training, no punishment, bad 
power to alter, and Dulcina eaid sorrow. 
fuily, as ebhe wiped away a tear— 

‘Ooe would think the child did not be- 
long to us, A bigh position or power of 
any sort should make those who have 
them doubly good, doubly careful to use 
them properly; and if Mendego grows up 
line this I trembie for the country.” 

You may be sure the wicked fairies 
laughed, sceing tre success of their scheme; 
but, fortunately, there are good as well an 
bad fairies, and the former are always 
trying to undo the work of the /atter, 

Giood ones live among the flowers, sip 
dew, and are always ready to do kind 
actiona, 

The others filt by night with moths, 
dance among toadstools, take shelter under 
leaves of poisonous plants, and are ripe for 
any misonilef, 

When things are worst they are pretty 
sure to mend, as it proved In the case of the 
changellings, 

Ooe day Verax refused to tell a lie which 
would bave brought a few coppers to his 
fuster father's pocket—never mind what 
tho lie was—and after being beaten till 
@very bone in his body ached, the poor 
wandered away into the deptha of the 
foreat, 

Presently be sat down, laid his elbows 
acr as bie Knee, buried his face in his hands 
and wept titterly. It was summertime, 
and where the green shade was a little 
broken the warmest of yellow sunbeame 
stole through, Kissing the fox gloves and 
St, Jobn’s wort that grew among the 
bracken. 

'Don'tory, my child,” sald a voice, gen- 
tle and sweet asthe tinkle of distant sheep- 
b ila. 

Verax strangled bis sobs in amazement, 
gianced up, and notioed for tne first time 
whattear-biinded eyes had prevented his 
secing before: namely, that close beside 
bim stood « foxglove, its purple bells taper- 
ing to pale green buda, 

He noticed perbapa because the voice 
seeme! to come from the plant, and after 
dashing away the drops that trickled over 
hie cheeks, the boy saw poleed on the 
speckled lip of a floweret a tiny creature 
no tallerthan # good-siasd gnat, white. 
winged and golden. haired, 


‘Don't cry,’ repeated the voice, when 
the owner saw that Verax's attention was 
roused, “You are a good child, and have 
suffered long enough for the sins of others, 
itis time you were comforted, so listen to 
me, Those who beat and iil ure you are 
not your pareuls; they bave no claims on 
you, and it lies in your power to leave 
them for those who will love and cberish 
you, as all of your name deserve. Will 
you go? Will you be guided by me?” 

“Go where?” inquired the listener in 
growing surprise; ‘‘and how oan you guide 
me?" 

*Chlld, our home lies among the flowers 
by day, and you bave neither thoughtiless\y 
p.ucked bor trampled upon them, because 
you sre afriend to them, as ail innocent 


uue hearted being are of the beautiful in 

peature Keep straight forward where the 

siare of earth are pianted to show the 

v6 OL persuace you to turn aside, 
ne ’ 4 al 
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but go boldly on till the forest is passed, 
the mountain climbed, the pisin traversed, 
the stream forded: then your own country 
will be reached and the king will recognise 
bie son,” 

Greatly wondering, Verax rose, thanked 
the speaker, and asked if he sbould say 
‘good bye” to those among wiom he hed 
lived so long. 

‘““No,"’ waa the reply; “and remember 
this: the straighter you go the quicker you 
reach home, for crooked ways are always 
iongest and sadly misieading. If asked 
your name, answer fearlessly, and the evil 
ones who stole you will see you are no 
jonger in their power, Kost when you are 
weary, and piuck a bandful of yellow pan- 
nies when you meet them by-and-by in 
waste places, for ny wicked brethren dis- 
like them, They aro rightly called ‘Hearts- 
ease,’ ” 

Then V4rax plunged farther into the 
forest, finding at first no difficulty, for 
honeysuckie hung in chains of fragrance 
from the trees, foxgioves nodded to bim, 
and tufts of moon daisies shimmered white- 
iy among @ wilderness of green. 

Ou went Verax; a feeling of bappiness 
stirred biin and a smile was on hie lips, 
when suddenly he fell. The reason was 
two-fold. 

Firstly, bis eyes were fixed far in front, 
#0 that he failed to see what lay just before 
bim, 

Hecond|ly, he did not notice the sun had 
set and twilight was creeping on a time 
when all the powers of darkness wore busy, 

As Verax scrainbied, diemayed, to bis 
feet, be beard a inocking laugh, but only 
saw a spotted snake, which glided away 
directly. 

Presently a hedgehog appeared, aud as 
the boy was passing in silence the creature 
grunted bis displeasure, 

‘1 came to invite you to my bonse,”’ said 
he, “Jt is close by; there you may reat 
till morning.” 

“No, thank you; I’m not tired, and the 
moon will 800n rige,’’ 

“The fairies license my inn,’? remarked 
Hedgehog, laying his bristles flat, as if pre. 
paring for fight. ‘Turn aside for once, if 
you like,’’ 

Vorax caught sight of some pansies, and 
piucked them before speaking again, when 
he turned, Hedgehog bad gone. Toen the 
boy tied the flowers together, put them in 
his bosom, and went bolily on. 

* Hullo! What are you doing here?’ in- 
quired a fox before long. ‘Pay tell if you 
want to go on,”’ 

Toe fox was big, Verax was small; so it 
was not wondertu! bis beart should thump 
when he saw thie bushy tailed creature 
blocking the path, “My name is Verax, 
Jet me pass,”’ 

“Foolish boy! you’re going wrong, A 
few yards will bring you to a prickly 
hedge, with boles hardly big enough tor a 
rabbit, Trust me to put you right, only 
give ne your flowers first,”’ 

The listener felt bewildered. Fox spoke 
with assurance, Beeldes being reputed 
wise, he was powerful too; in short, Verax 
tore the posy from his breast. For some 
distance all went wsll; walking seemed 
easier,and presently the guide turned his 
wily face for a speech, 

‘ Keep straight forward, my dear,’ said 
he wockingly. ‘I wish you joy of good 
intentio: 8, Another time when you have 
found heartaease, keep it. Good bye,” 

The boy’s suspicion was roused, He 
stood still, glanced about him, and saw to 
his sorrow what in baste and confidence he 
had not noticed, 

Flowers there were none, except the 
deadly nightsbade, some poisonous berries 
twined over a abrub to the right, maree’ 
tallaand rusbes sprang thickly from the 
marehy ground, and the false guide had 
gone, 

There was notbing for it but to go on, and 
before long the traveller eame to the hedge 
against which Fox bad cautioned him, 

Aa ho peeped through the holes Verax 
saw open land strewn with flowers, mostly 
pansies, 

This sight reassured the gazer, who knew 
that the safest way to regain the path was 
to brave the d fiicultiea of that hedge; and 
not til, be was badly torn, bleeding, and 
tired, did Verax find himself on the other 
side, full of resolve to iisien to no more 
persuasion, 

Meanwhile the good fairy bad been busy 
at the pa.ace, watcbing her chances to 
whisper to Queen Dalocina, while she slept, 
that the biack-baired youngster had not a 


drop of royal biood in his veina, 

The queen was startled by thedream,and 
the King said it must be nonsense: but the 
Sane rumor went about the oourt. and | 
grew ti t ecamit In poss 6 t ig 





be a changeling, we will never hsve bim to 
reign over us.” 

So next morning, when the child stepped 
into his white marble beth the attendant 
tbrew in three red roses to see what would 
happen, 

lt Mendego were the king’sson the roses 
would remain fair and sweet; if not, they 
must wither or change when in contact 
with the changeling’s body! 

At first Mendego fell into a rage, end de- 
clared he would never bathe with flowers 
in the water, but being threatened with 
force, he stepped down. 

Hardly bad be touched the bottom when 
the red petals became three toads, which 
senk into corners out of sight 

Tbe day this bappened a boy stood before 
the palace gates, begging to see King Mag- 
nus, The gatekeeper of course refused; 
but his Majosty, overhearing, came to the 
rescue, asked the stranger’s name and bus 
iness, 

“] am Verax, and have come home,” 
said the boy, fixing his biue eyes on the 
pair that looked like a reflection of them, 
“The way was long and bard to keep, still 
1 &m safe now.” 

‘It is indeed my son.’’ muttered Mag- 
nus, bis face radiant with joy, ‘for this 
child isthe image of his motner. Ocme 
in,” he added aloud, “and welcome home, 
He who bravely keeps straight forward on 
life’s pathway can never fall to be right in 
toe end, however perplexing things may 
sce. at the time,” 

Ho belle were rung, cannone fired, and 
bonfires lit that nigbt to celebrate the re- 
turn of the true heir, 

As for Mendego, be was put In charge of 
a courtier known as oid Doublelace, who 
hurried him off in the midst of the re- 
joicings, prowising to restore the boy to his 
parents, the charcoal-burners, 

Whether be did so is doubtful, for no- 
body believed a word Doubletaco said, I 
am inclined to tbink he kept poor Mendego 
as a siave, and more than this need not be 
said, for the service of all those r hoare 
dealers in deceit grows harder ahd heavier 
with time. 

_————{@bP +e ——— 


A STRANGE GUEST. 





BY G. 





Four little children are to be seen, 
And who are they, and what are 
they doing there? 

“It ja Artbur’s birthday, and he and his 
two brothors, Alfred and James, and their 
littie sister Di, have come out this fine sun- 
ny afternoon into the green meadows to 
have a picnic. 

Alfred being the eldest has the care of 
the basket of cake. Arthur had thrown 
himself down close by a hedge where the 
wild roses were blooming, and said— 

“As itis my birthday I am not going to 
do anything myself; you must spread the 
feast.’’ 

‘*Yos,”’ sald James, “and I do not think 
we could have a better place than this,” 

Little Di was eating a piece of plum cake, 
and she stopped to say— 

“I wish we bad a birthday every day, 
then we should come out here in the sun 
and eat cake and have strawberries and 
cream.’’ 

‘“‘Well,’’ said James, “then you ought to 
say your piece of poetry to us, 

‘Thank you, pretty cow, that made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread;’ 
for if there were no cows we should not 
bave any milk or cream, 

““Yes,’’ said Di. And folding her hands 
she repeated the lines, When she came to 
the last verse, 

‘Do not chew the bemlock rank 
Growing on the weedy bank, 
Bat the yellow cowslip eat, 
That will make it very sweet,” 
they were sll startled by a loud ‘Moo-o"’ 
that seemed close to them. 

Artbur Jumpea up, 

Alfred said, ‘There must pe a bull some- 
where.’’ Di gavea little cry and looked 
up, when all at once she began to laugh 
and pointed with her finger to the hedge. 
The others looked up tco and saw the head 
of a large white cow gazing quietly over a 
broken part of the hedge. 

“Why, Mra. Cow, have you come to our 
plonic?” said Alfred. “We must give you 
something to eat.” 

Alfred feltin the basket, and there he 
fouad some cabbage leaves that had been 
pat to keep the strawberries cool. And 
Mrs, Cow ate them with mach content. 

EN 


U NDER the hedge in the meadow green 


THE BLIND WHISTLER.—One of the 
best Known fguresin the streets cf Hilo, 
the port of the island of Hawail, is a young 
nan w s called the Blind Whistler 


48 he walks about the little town, there 





waddles sedately bebind a big white goose 
that is hie faithful friend; and the two form 
& curious couple, 

A good many steamers touch at Hilo, and 
it was once their custom to announce their 
arrival by sounding their whistle, 

They do not do so now, because our 
blind bero invented a plan by which he 
made himes!f the herald of the incoming 
Vv eere la, 

The Whistler had been foad of music 
from boyhood, but there came atime when 
he grew a sort of ‘‘Nine days’ wonder” to 
the good folk of Hilo, for strange sounds 
nsed to proceed from his hut and the woods 
in which be loved to roam. 

At last the mystery wassolved, One day 
wae beard, loud and shrill, the whistle of 
an expected steamer, It was soon repeat- 
od, but when the shopkeepers popped out 
ot doors, no boat was seen entering the 
harbor, 

Instead of the looked for ship, they ssw 
the blind lad in the street producing from 
a bamboo whistle #o accurate an imitation 
of the steamer’s signal that people bad said 
to themselves, as a matter of course— 
‘@here’s the Hawalisteamer coming in.” 

The youth bad actually formed a notion 
of ren'nding the !nbabitants of the ap- 
proach of the sieamer in this useful fashion, 

Nothing, we are told, succeeds like suo- 
cess, And ev the Blind Whistler resolved 
tosatudy the whiastics of all the steamers 
that regalarly put in at the port, 

This he accomplished; and a8 soon a8 a 
vessel is sighted, her whistle is sounded in 
diflerent parts of the town, and the people 
know that in an hour or so she will be 
alongside the quay. 


What isthe Biind Whistler like? He in 
tall and slenier, bas jet biack bair, and a 
ruddy compiexion of the hue of copper, 

He goes barefoot, and in the breast of his 
shirt be carries the balf-dozen whisties one 
of which is pretty sure to be in vigorous 
use before long. 

The ingenuity of the blind is notorious, 
and the Whistier of Hilo is only anotber 
proof that owing to their skill and indus- 
try, and to (be wonder/ul keennees of their 
other senses, the people who seem to miss 
the want of sight least of all are the biind 


taemeelves, 
oo 


EXPERIMENTING WITH IT.—A _ certain 
well known man bad written a lecture, ip 
which be had full play to bis robust hu- 
mor, and in order totry it on a dog, as it 
were, went to a little, remote, sober-sided 
town. 

The people of the place were very ser- 
loualy aflected by the prospect that so great 
and famous & man was coming among 
them, and the hall was well filled. As the 
lecturer entered, a hush fell upon the au- 
Aience. The poor country people were 
deeply and solemnly impressed by the 
presence of such a man, 

In his very best spirits he began hig !ec- 
ture. It was his intention toset bis au- 
dience into a roar of laughter at the very 
beginning, bat his effort wasin vain. The 
people sat there in open-mouthed wonder, 
swallowing his tremendous fiction as a 
great and beneficial truth. 

For an nour and a hait he labored to pro- 
duce a smile. He twinkled, ecintillated, 
eflervesced, but all to no purpose, The 
audience was as solemn a8 &@ sexton. 

When he bad concluded his lecture and 
was leaving the hall, quite convinced that 
he should never succeed with that jecture, 
he wee met by an old man, who gravely 
said— 

“Gov'nor, I'm much obleeged fer that 
lectar, and I want to make a leetie apology 
fer meand some ’o my neighbors, ter | 
dissay you noticed some on us looked like 
we wanted tolaugh, ’Twan’t no feelin’ av 
disrespect fer you, gov’ner, but they was 
two or three times there that we coulda’t 
hardly help snickerin’ right out.” 

ee 

Ws are conscious to ourselves that there 
is a great admixture of earthly motives in 
our service of God. Nay, it almost appears 
asif we should never have dreamed of 
loving God, if He Himeelf had not been 
pleased to command us to do so; and there- 
fore we do it just in the way in which men 
alwaysdoa thing because they are told, 
and which they would not have done !! 
they bad not been told. 

Many of us, per baps, have already give” 
the best of our lives to the world, and n0W 
it is the leavings which go to God, 

Ob! how often is He asked to drink tbe 
drege of acup which not the world only, 
but the devil also, have well-nigh drained 
before Him, and with what adorabie con: 
descension does He put His lips to it, ane 
dwell with complacency upon the draught 
as if it were the new wine of some 4 


angel’s first unblemished love! 
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DRIFTING AWAY. 





BY J. Cc. H, 


In the dim retrospect of years, 
Far down the misty way, 

A radiant vision reappears 
Uf eblidpoed's golden day, 


Bright faces on the tiny crafts — 
Sweet voices ip the air; 

The breese so kind that gently wafts 
The precious burdens there, 


The keels glide smoothly o’er the sands, 
Drifting now bere and there; 

From moesy banks the outstretched hands 
Gather sweet dowers rare, ; 


Soon down the tide with quick’ning speed, 
Th: y're drifting every where— 

Through cane and reed and tangled weed, 
Out on the ocean fair, 


For many days they keep together— 
Acre@ with hope and beart; 

‘Til passions rise like wintry weather, 
To drive them far apart. 


Some drift away to lar off isles, 
Walted by fragrant breeze; 

Where pleasure for a while begulles, 
Then wrecks in unknown seas, 


Some with chart and compass given 
Hy Him who walked the wave, 

While storm-tossed and \empest-driven, 
Trusted in Him to save, 


Of all the crew that happy morn, 
So fall of hope and glee, 
One drifts around, sad and forlorn, 
Lone mariner of the sea, 
ne 


ODDITIES IN ADVERTINING. 





Many advertisers who want to keep 
pace with what they consider the progress 
of the times think that people will not 
trouble to read the old style of advertise- 
ments, setting forth that ‘So and so beg to 
inform the nobility, gentry, and residents, ’’ 
etc , ‘‘and hope by prompt attention,"’ etc. 

The7 aim rather at trying to decoy peo- 
ple into reading or noticing their advertise- 
ments whether they want to or not, and, as 
often as possible, before they see that it 
really is an advertisement at all. 

Here is one illustration of what we mean. 
It is from a San Francisco paper: 

‘A romance in real life bas come to the 
fore within the past ten days. A gentle- 
man Of thia country, well known for his 
talents and acquiremeénts, left the Pacific 
coast for a tour in Europe, to bury his bit- 
ter disappointment at his rejection by a 
spiendid beauty. During his absence the 
lady rejected five other admirers. Reach- 
ing home three weeks ago, the traveler de- 
termined to try his seli-command by call- 
ing on his fair enemy. Ashe began to 
mount the steps of the house she came up, 
returning from a walk. Their eyes met, 
he raised his hat, and they entered the 
house. Two hours afterwards he went 
forth an accepted lover. His ha! was made 
by Smith, ot K— Bireet.”’ 

A paragraph like this, inserted among 
new items, would naturally attract far 
more attention than an ordinary trades- 
man's advertisement. It is more especially 
in America that this sort of typographical 
trickery is in vogue. 

More legitimate, however, than such at- 
tempts as this to gain public notice by false 
pretences, and more likely to meet with 
general] approval, are the ofven really beau 
liful pictorial designs upon which enter 
prising firms or individuals spend large 
sums of money—these pictures being, in 
some instances, perfect works of art, done 
Originally by artists of eminence, and al 
most deserving of being framed. even 
though reproductions, if it were not for 
(be inevitable advertisement running across 
them. 

Then there are the toy balloons which 
certain large establishments give to the 
Children who accompany adult purchasers; 
the jans banded to ladies on hot days; the 
local time-tables, in compact form, given 
away gratuitously; the almanacs large or 
smal]; the tape measures, or the one-toot 
paper rules; the cookery books; the leather 
parcel holders, and a variety of other at 
tractive or useiul objects which, through 
‘advertisements’ pure and simple, are 
likely to be kept for their utility or their 
intrinsic value. 

Complete standard novels have also been 
printed and sold for a penny, in order, of 
Course, to advertise firms who take care 
that their name shal] appear on almost 
every page. Another interesting feature o! 
r ro advertising is the issuing of paper 
ZZ \08 OF 
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Still another form is that of a sheet which 
seems to be simply white paper as it lies on 
the table, but offers for our admiration the 
portrait of a well known actress when held 
up to the light, or of a paper which shows 
the features of a sleeping woman who, how- 
ever, is found to be quite wide awake when 
a up and looked at with the light be- 

ind. 

These are a few of the almost innumer 
able forms which the art of attracting pub 
lic attention has assumed. 

Tnen there is what is known as street ad 
vertising to be taken into account, It is 
often considered iasufficient simply to sen: 
out ‘sandwich men”’ with their boards. 

The men themselver must be dressed in 
some peculiar costume, or be doing some- 
thing or other to maxe sure that they wil) 
not pass uncbeerved along tne streets. 

For instance, they must not only advise 
the public to “smoke somebody’s mix 
ture,’’ put they must set the example by 
having long pipes at which they diligently 
puff away while, with smoking caps on 
their heads, they walk through the streets; 
or Others will be seen clad in fur coats as a 
practical method of showing off a fur deal 
er’s wares, 

Not long since a Paris publisher em- 
ployed a large number of sandwich men to 
advertise a book by walking along the 
boulevards and reading the work with pro- 
lopnd attention. A gentleman who hap 
pened to look over the shoulder of one oi! 
these men found that the volume which he 
appeared to be devouriog with an interes\ 
absolutely intense was held by him upside 
down! 

We have also seen sandwich men dressed 
as cooks, and calling attention to the poss:- 
bility of obtaining a good dinner at a cer- 
tain restaurant, or promenading the strecis 
in wet weather attired in mackiatoshes 
which bad the name of the maker painted 
on the back. 

This last idea bas been recently improved 
upon by the proprietor of a certain enamel), 
who had procession of fourteen or filteen 
men wearing mackintoshes of different co) 
ors, representing some of the shades ip 
which the enamel in question could be 
purchased. 

Some time since a hansom cab was driven 
at a very rapid pace alung the Strand, and 
passers by observed, to their horror, there 
were two men inside engaged in an appar. 
ently deadly conflict. 

Fearing that murder was about to be 
committed, they raised an alarm, and some 
bold individuals rushed to the horse, ard 
brought the animal to standstill. There 
upon, the two persons who, a minute be 
fore, seemed to be engaged in a Hite or death 
struggle, quietly leaned forward, and dis 
tributed among the crowd some handbills 
inviting them to go to such and such a the 
atre to witness a certain performance. 


brains of old, 


Who on earth could live were al) judged 
justly? 
An idler is a watch which wants botb 
hands. 

Pity is self-evolved; enthusiasm is con- 
tagious. 

The world is a warfare and heroism the 
highest good. 

Nothing is more terrible than ignorance 
with spurs on. 

In the laughter of folly wisdom hears 
half its applause, 
To be ignorant of one’s ignorance is the 
malady of ignorance. 
Few persons live to-day, but all are pre- 
paring to do 60 to-morrow, 
We poor fools of time always hurry as 
if we were the last type of man. 
One learns more metaphysics from a sin 
gie temptation than from all the philosophers, 
The troubles of to day are easily borue; 
it is the troubles we anticipate which shorten life, 
There is a transcendent p wer in exam- 
ple. We reform others unconsciously when we waik 
uprigbuy. 
It is only periods of great calamity that 
reveal] to us Our great MED, a6 COMELs are revealed 
by total eclipses of the sun, 
Live in the truth, be the house great or 


small. Walk in the truth, be the path broad or nar- 
row. He who hides the truth sins, 
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Seek not to have things happen as ycu 





choose them, but rather choose them Ww happen a | 


they do, and so may you ilve prospervusly 
There is no knowledge for which « y 
a price is paid asa Knowledge of the w J: « 


ne ever became an adep! it xcepta 


fa harden¢e ra w< ade ea 





Femininities. 


Negligence is a crime. 
Women excel in one sort of courage—the 
courage of resignation. 


Tae average American man weighs 141; 
pounds; the woman, 124\. 


Money is the bes: c emetic for making an 
Oxly woman pass for a beauty. 


Oar |ikings and dislikes are founded 
rather upon humor and fancy than upon reason. 


Jvrum says ina marriage may be a part- 
nership, bul that woman never is the silent partuer 
of Lhe Gram, 


it & woman were about to proceed to ber 
*xeculion she would demand a little time to perfect 
ber tollet, 


Brown: “Does your wile keep her tem- 
per very well?’ Jones: ‘‘Um—um—er—pretty well; 
but | met most of it,’* 


J wes, ater @ delightful waltz: ‘‘ And 
now, Mise Browa, let us go and seck some ‘reiresh- 
ment for man aud beast *'* 


Wheaoever you flad a man who ie a fail- 
ure you will fod also a patient littic woman who 
makes hie excuses to the world, 


Toe Russian crown and other ornaments 
known as ‘*the crown jJewels’’ are valued at §11,- 
000 000, The crown iteeif te worth (6,000, ho, 


A Onicagy girl remarks, tnat tne reason 
the evenings are shorter now ts because it does not 
siay light eo lung after dark as it did awnile back, 


Rov. Mc. Tillingoast: *‘ Not quarreliag, 
hope, children?’’ Tommy: ‘'Uh, no; we're just 
baving tableaux.’’ ‘‘What doves this one repre- 
senty’’ **‘Mamma asking papa for monaey.*' 


Beware of ligutly condem.iog the action 
of others; the latention of our neighbor must be 
considered, and this is often right and pure, even 
though tae action may oulwardiy appear repreien- 
sivie, 


Toe altar of St. Patrick in the big and 
still unfinished Church of the Paulist Fathers, Fifty- 
ninth street and Nioth avenue, whicu cust $1600, Is 
the glit of two poor women who earn thelr muney 
as Cooks, 


Mrs Saob: “Did yon enjoy your sum- 
mer trip very muchY'' Mrs, Bobb: **On, Just mod- 
erately, L might have enjoyed tt bevierif the city 
papers bad not come every day and made me reaiise 
that i wee one bundredaad Ofty miles from a bar- 
«ain counter,’ 


Tne Moldavian Princess Cusa is an un- 
worldly girl, Her young husband, who died not 
long ago, left vo herall his property, wor.h about 
$600,000, Sbe is devo.lng the whole of ber yeariy tu- 
come Lo charities, and le a nuree iu @ childrea's hus- 
pital at Jassy, 

About the way of it. Wife: ‘You do 
not speak to me as affectionately as you used to, 
George. Tthink you bave ceased vo love me.'’ Hus- 
band: *Tnere you are again! Ceased to love you! 
Why, Liove you better than my life. Now shutup 
and let me read my paper.’’ 

Way the Am.z.u8 fight ,botler than the 
regular wale soldiery wwexplained by one who was 
captured by the French ln a battic last spring, Kach 
woman is promised a mile +quare in Heaven, turee 
busbands, all the fsb and honey she nerds, aud the 
satisfaction of killiag an enemy once a week, 


Widower, to undertaker: "What! You 
say the funeral costs $200. L wish IL bad known that 
befere.’’ Uudertaker; *'You sald you waoted your 
late wife Duried in @ 6tylish manner,’* ‘Yes, cer- 
tainty; but 9200! Why, I would rather have had no 
fuoerai at ail \bean Lo Lave to pay that amouat,’* 


“t's really too bad, Laura, that you 
have such hardiuck, Jack was quite a different 
man befure he got married’? “Lh hope you don't 
wean torefi.cton me | m sureit’s not my doings,’ 
“No, dear, [don't biame you | can’t belp think. 
ing, however, thatif Jack bad married some otber 
woman you would be much happier to-day.’* 


Parrot keeping is @ truittul source ot 
crime, Nearly 45 per cent. of female convicts bave 
at some period of their lives kept parrots, and a care- 
ful comparison made between 1000 shopkeepers of the 
weaker sex who indulge io parrots and 1000 of the 
same class who abstain totally from parrots and 
dicky birds, show that the former are 27 \imes more 
lable to be arrested on charges of dishonesty than 
the latter. 

A peculiar marriage was q ‘ictly solemn 
ized ata New Haven, Conn., church recently, The 
coptractirg partice were a widow, aged 0 years, and 
& youug Man, who will uot be ellglvie Ww vote fur 
several months, The bride did all the courtlog, aad 
saves that she married tn order to have some one she 
could trust to help ber in the small ootion store that 
gue bas kept for several years. She gaye it is cheaper 
toget married than W pay acierk. 


A suburban widuwer married a secoid 
time, aud Lischolce was a wealthy lady about WwW 
yearsoface, Wheo tbe bride and bridegroom re- 
turned home from the wedding, the husband, tntro- 
ducing the wife to bis children, sald, ‘*My dear chil- 
dren, kisethislady Sue le the cew mamwal prom- 
ised W bring you *’ After taking @ steady look at 
the *‘new mamma,*' little Coarile said, ‘Pa, you 
bave been cheated! She len't pew atall:'’ 


A correspoodent writes: ‘I see that a 
lady in Jersey City died of blood potsoning resulting 
froma bec siing. Had she gone into the pearest 
jaupdry and rubbed Woe part affected with a viue- 
bag she would now be alive and well of the sting,’* 
It f¢ an effec ual remedy I know several cases 
where indgo applied lu thal simple mauner cured, 
Pertaps you wiliaive luis & p ace lu your valuavie 
journal, aod some ol your thousands of readers may 


have cause Wo biess you.’’ 











It ig a delicate proceeding to tell & wo 
manthat you do no.like the music she makes, but 
In case of urcessily the (hing can be done, A gen- 
tieman wilh ea sens) ive aod Jitlvaled ar wae much 
a je pore ‘ an l wre hed plano piay- 
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FRasculinities, 


When passion opens the door, reason 


exits by the window, 


Otber men's sins are before our eyes, Our 
own behind our backs, 


To Berlin every carcass sold to be eaten 
la microscopically tested, 


A man learns trom experience in every 
thing exception marrying. 


Gold weigha one and two-third tons per 
$1,000, 000; silver, 774 tons, 


( bere is One show of breeding vulgarity 
seldom assumes—simplicity. 


M # men employ their first years so as 
to make their last miserabie, 


O: all mistakes, the greatest ™ to l.ve 
and think life of no consequence. 


The play we can al! take a part in with. 
out training or rehearsal—Piaying the fool, 


Persons of any weight of character carry, 
like the planets, thelr atmospheres along with them, 


How weadmire the man who bappens 
to catch us when we are doing a cood deel on the 
aly! 


Poultices of tar applied to the soles of the 
feet are commended in Georgia asa cure for rheuma- 
tiem, 


It many times falls oat that we believe 
ourselves much deceived by others, because we frat 
deceived ourse! ves. 


Apply yours rength and your intellect 
oO matters which lie at hand and on problems which 
admit of a solution, 


Truth is far more intensely interesting 
than fiction, when the heart and aflections are en- 
listed in the subject. 


Man, irreverent, trifling man, should ab- 
stain from sneersat womankind tll he has learned 
to hold « plate of ice tream on his lap withuut Wwelng 
in, 


Almost any man kacwa more than his 
fatber until he is forty years old, Then he drops tuto 
the ranks of the ignorant, and begins to take lee. 
sone. 


Unmarried men are best friends, beat 
masters, best servants, but not best subjects; for 
they are ever light (o run away, and aimost all fugi- 
tives are of that condition, 


Some practical but inartiatic German has 
made up a compound of sugar and condensed milk 
and tea, from which acup of tea cau be had by sim- 
ply pouring on bulling water. 


Prince Herbert Biaamarck cherishes care 
faily the wreck of a watch which be carried during 
the France-Pruselan wer, and which stopped a bul- 
let (hat might otherwise have ended ble Iife, 


It often bappeve that thore are the best 
people whose characters have been the most Injured 
by slanderere, as we usually Ond that to be the ewoer- 
eet frult which the birds have been pecking at. 


Tom: “Yea, [ called to see Sckem’'s 
daughter last night, Harry, and I found it bard to 
tear myself away.’' tarry. ‘She had such a boid 
@pon you, eb?*' Tom; *'No; tt was the dug | had to 
tear myself away from."' 


Prison warden, to prisoner; ‘‘We a) ways 
like to aesigno the prisoners to the trades with which 
they are wost familiar, and shall be happy to duro 
in yourcase, Whatis your trader’ I’risomer: ‘I 
ain & commercial traveler,’ 


Health «fiver: ‘‘ Have you ever been 
inoculated?’’ Mr, Bremley, rather apolovetically: 
‘Kree times, bose; da's all.’’ **What 3 furP? 
*“*Wonset ter etesiln’ chick'ns, wonuet fer 'sauit 'n 
battery, au’ wheo I jined de Masons,"* 


Mre, Auger: ‘‘L hear they re making a 
door with five keyholes. It will be easier to ualoek, 
You can fndtt whea you come home iace at olgnt."' 
Mr Auger: ‘Rubbish: ‘When I come home late 
oue keyhole is about all l care w find.’ 


Repentant son: ‘Mother, you warned me 
when I married Mise De Pink that l'4 made my bea 
and mwustite on it.'* Mother; "1 did.'' ‘Weil, I 
sha'’n'task you Lloremeke the bed, but | do wish 
you'd come aud superiotead the cooking,** 


For clever speliers to vo askel to write 


outfrom dictation: A narrative of @ harrassed Jug- 
gier‘sembarrassmpentin gauging the symmetry of a 
peeled pear, whilst ae peddier's poay, with unperal 


leled ecstacy, Ble & pulaly oul of @ fddier's pig- 
trough. 


Mro, Beeb dy: "You look peusive, my 
dear.’’ Her recentiy married daughter: * live tad 
Qn awful tif with Tow."’ “Didn't l cautlon you t 
avoid the Gret unkind wordy ‘L tried two, but he 


deciares that | Uroke the rule when L sald ‘yes’ to bis 
proposal six mouths agy.'' 


A littie boy was the other day asked if 
he did not wish thatacertain jlady of whom he was 


very fond aod who bad just died could come back to 
biw. He thought @ moment and repliet: "Weil, 
yrs, if she can come Just ithe any oher lady and 
makeacall, yes: but If she comes with her wings 


@uJ can noteltdowa, 1 think she had 
where ahe le," 


beller suy 


W. J. Ayres and his divorced wits were 


married lu Ciicago the other cay Thetr wedding- 
Garde bure this startilow and original iine: **What- 
ever Gb) Joloed together le’ not rum put asunder,'* 
During their former wedded life Mr. Ayres becams 
60 dissipated that lle wife could gotilye with bim, eo 
go. adiverce. Ayerereformed, aud for @ coupieot 
yeare ies been a Provluition eahorter, 


In visiting toreiza Countries the amna_eur 


photographer suould keep lt camera aé tm h ouvtofr 
Sizhtaep ssibliea., In many piaces there are ce 
rales agsios) plotograpling Cerlala Oblects \ 
will loterfere, ase rule, except ep e 5 wi 
an €Ve oF he  ficersa, tue amateur a sua 
s a 7 wa s 

ase ae at a aw 
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Recent Book Jssues. 

(ieneral Grant bed no nearer or dearer 
friend than Geo, W, Childs, Eeq., of this 
clty. Thus the latter's little book of 'Rec- 
ollections of General Grant,” have a spec 
jal merit. They are full of loteresting and 
valuable facta not generally known, thet 
throw a fivod of new light upon the char- 
acter of the dead soidier, The work is 
written in a simple, modest atyle, that 
makons (additionally weloome, Pubiisbed 
by Lippinoott & Oo, 

FREAH PERIODICALS, 

Among the attractions in the August 
Wide Awake are: ‘*The Princess Kowetta 
and the Pop Corn Man," a fanolful story 
by Mary Kk Wilikinge, jilustrated by Garrett. 
“Three Little Oandies,” another fancifa: 
story by Nusan Uoolidge; ‘The Hat of the 
Vostmaster,’’ by Mra, fremont; “Oy Hop’ 
Viotory,"’ the story of a Canadian Indian 
boy atsobool, by H. O. Obippman; “The 
Story of Bloody. Oreek,’’ an Arcadian 
tale by Miss MoLeod:;| A Lake Party,’ 
an inetaliment of Mr, Ward's seria: 
‘The New Senior et Andover,” and 
many other sketches, poeins and pictures, 
oombining amusement and Inatruction. D 
Loshbrop, Pablishera, Boaton, Masa, 

Caussells Famtly Magazine for Auguat 
gives the concluding chapters of “To Be 
Giiven Up,” anc an Instailwent of the new 
serial, ‘‘Womaniike,”’ “The Mysteries o! 
the Pacific’ will attract all whoaere inter 
ested In archaeological researches, ‘ Pock et 
Handkerchief! Work,’ with pen and pen- 
oul, Illustrates the mysteries of the art of 
making tableciotha out of cotton hand 
kerciiefs, The Family Dootor’ bas a 
timely article on ‘Fruit as Food.” “The 
Art of Aooommodating” ie an amusing 
lilustrated esketob. The firet part of a 
three-part story entitied “The Merchant 
Prince’ ta given, “Tbe Lord Chanoellur's 
Work" ta acoompanied by the portraits o! 
the ex-Lord Cpnanoellor and the present 
incumbent ‘Some Summer NSavories’’ 
contains timely suggestions, There are 
London and Paris tashion letters, short 
stories, plenty of poetry, rausic, and much 
useful information in the “Gatherer” de 
partment, Cassell Publishing Oormpany, 
New York, 


The August number of the Mayazine wv 
Art hes for ita trontisplece @ photugravure 
frow the painting by Ford Madox Brown, 
called “The Laat of Kngland,”’ and the 
opening article ia devoted to the considera 
tion of the work of the English art reformer 
Lucy Madox Hoasetti. There are severai 
wood engravings from Mr. Madox Brown's 
best-known pictures, In this number is 
begun what promises to be a most interest 
ing series of papere on “Illustrated Jour 
naliem in England.’’ Thackeray's connec. 
tion with this feature of journalism te 
interesting to his aduoirers, A poem called 
“Toe Wife,”’ written by Thomas Woolner, 
K. A,, and illustrated by Margaret I. Dick- 
seo, Occuplos two pages of this number. 
“Ourrent Art” le weil commented upon by 
M. H. Spielmann and carefully illustrated, 
Toe art student will beinterested in “Dew. 
Drenohed Farss,”’ by Sir Everett Millais. 
“Jobn Kay and His Portraits’ will intereat 
those curious in art studies with its old- 
fashioned pictures, and tbere is an illus. 
trated paperon the ‘Armor and Arms at 
the Tudor Exbioltion.” The art notes of 
this number are full and valuabie, Cause)! 
Pubilshing Company, New York, 

The complete noyel in Lippincott's May 
a.ine ia contributed by that popular Eng iiab 
author, Mra, Alexander, The story is en 
titted ‘What Gold Cannot Buy.”’ The 
many readers of Mra, Alexander's ‘Tue 
Wooing O't,"" Her Dearest Foe,'’ and other 
charming stories will devour with pleasure 
this new and captivating romance, ‘Lawn 
Tennis for Women,” is the title of an 
article which will greatly interest all lady 
players, Kodyard Kipling, whom the 
London Work! bas aubbed ‘A New Liter. 
ary Hero,’’ contributes a powerful story 
called *‘Atthe End of the Passage,” A 
very interesting biography of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, is contributed by Eleanor 
P. Allen. Inan article on “Miik-Legisla- 
tion,’’ K, M, Elfreth, presents the best 
European legisiative methods for presery- 
ing the purity of this important articie of 
diet, Charles Morris contributes an inter- 
esting sketch of ‘The Philadelphia Aoad. 
emy of Natural Sciences.’ Inthe Depart- 
mentoi “Book-Talk,’’ Julian Hawthorne 
bes a clever 6ssay Upon ghosts. Mrs, Eiis- 
abeth Stoddard contributes a remarkable 
and strikingly original poem entitied “Zan. 
thon—My Friend.’’ Other poemsa in this 
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The Lady Clerk. 


BY PREROY REBVSE 








private cflice at 175, Ohaffinch Lane, 

feeling in the worst of tempera, He 
had just transacted some very unplesasnt 
business, He had been compelled to give 
a month's notice to his managing cierk, 
who, though he bad enjoyed bis employer’s 
confidence for many years, bad latterly be- 
come so addicted w drink and so siovenly 
in bis work, that easy-going Mr, Oookle« 
was compelled to admit that ‘a change’ 
wes desirable. it was bail past three 
o’olock, and “Americans” bad come very 
fiat. Suddenly acierk entered, and pre- 
sented a card, which bore the simpie le- 
gend: 


Mi HORATIO COCKLES eat in his 
| 


“Mise Simpeon.’’ 


“wishes to see you on business,’ said 
the man with an fil-concealed sneer, He 
little thought that she would be accorded 
an interview, but Miss Simpson had been 
peremptory. 

Mr. Cockles, under ordinary circam- 
atanoces, woud as soon have thought of ad- 
witting a Sister of Mercy intent on collect- 
ing subscriptions, or the venerable nul- 
sance who sold steel pens, as Miss Simp 
son, in whom be by no means scented A 
client. But to-day be felt desperate, and, 
with a reckless gesture, he sald, ‘OL! show 
her in.’"’ 

When Miss Siinson entered, he at onoe 
perceived that she was very good-looking. 
Hut he waited for her to speak first, which 
she did as follows; 

“| have called upon you, air, with the 
view of obtaining, if possible, a situation 
as clerk, For three years | have been gov- 
ernesas ine gentleman's family, and from 
him you will obtain any references that 
you may require, I have the habit of ap- 
plication to work and some knowledge of 
book-keeping. Should you feel disposed 
to give mea trial, I shall. endeavor, with 
some confidence of success, to give you 
eatisfaction.’’ 

Mr. Cockles was impressed in spite of 
bimeelf, The lady was attractive, and he 
already felt his ill humor vanishing. He 
bad discharged a cierk that morning, and 
unquestionably there wasa vacancy in his 
office, 

Why sbould be not give this young per- 
son a trial and advance the statt a step? 
Then he looked at the fair applicant again, 
and, after a short conversation, Miss Simp- 
son retired on the understanding that if ber 
references were satisfactory, she would 
hear from Mr, Cockles again. 

One week later Miss Simpson was in- 
stalled in a subordinate position. 

Years rolled on, and she had gradually 
worked ber way up. She now occupied a 
post of some importance, and the exewp- 
lary way in which she fulfilled her duties 
put to silence any jeslousy which wight 
otherwise bave been felt among her ooi- 
leagues of the sterner sex, 

Indefatigable and calm, she supervised 
every bargain; and she evinced a peculiar 
alacrity in oollecting ‘‘differences’’ from 
doubttul customers at an early hour on 
each settling day. Mr, Cockles was en- 
chanted, 

Never had he madea better investment 
than when he engaged Miss Simpson at a 
modest wage. She wae so pretty too, He 
wae nota ‘‘marrying man,’’ but what was 
he to do? 

Everything seemed to point to an even 
closer connection than had hitherto sub- 
sisted between Limsaelfand:is interesting 
proteyee, One fine afternoon he rang his 
bell and desired Miss Simpson to atep into 
the sanctum. 


“] bave been tuinking,’’ said the sole 
partner, “that you bave shown yourself 
worthy of the confidence I reposea in you. 
You bave been faithful as a clerk, and I 
now ask you to be my wile,” 

“I would help you to keep the business 
together,” replied Miss Simpson blushing, 
and with her eyes on the ground, 

Mr. Cocglea wastenraptured. And the 
more be gazed on ibe lady before him, tbe 
more he felt that it wag impossib!e he could 
bave made a mistake; and that to him 
alone, perLaps, of e million men similarly 
situated, bad been vouchsafed the full cap 
of biiss which at once satisfied his inclina- 
tion and his cupidity. 

it were impious to pry further into the 
pros and eons of # marriabe thus idylli- 
oal.y arranged, Mr. Oookles, in six weeks, 
became the husband of one wife, and that 
lady, nee Mies Simpson, became not only 
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The usual price for the oneapest » «of Dickens Novels has heretofore been 
$1000, Owing tothe present low price of prioting paper and a very large con- 
tract with a leading book manutfactgrer we are enabled to offer our readers the 
most extraordinary bargain in good literature ever beard of. 


15 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books. 


Dickens’ Works are the most widely read of any novels printed in any lan- 
gusge. The popularity of Dickens is ever increasing and every person sbould 
own a full set of bis works. Ohbarles Dickens is eminently the novelist of the 
people, No person is well read who has not perused his works, 


HOW TO CET THEM. 


Send us #ix (6) three months trial subscribers at 50 cents each and we will 
send you the entire 15 Volumes free of all charges as a premium, 
If preferred a complete set of ©5 Waverly Novels in 12 Volumes will be sent 


instead of Dickens’ Works, 


A trial subscriber isa New One, and must be a person who is not now on our 


subscription list. 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS! 


These VOLUMES are each about 517 inches in size and of uniform th'ckness, 
The printing is clear and the type ofa readabie aize, They are piim‘ed trom 
plates made for this edition, Not CONDENSED OR ABRIDGED, 

Never before has the opportunity been presented for securing so much valu- 
able reading matter for so smallan amount, or with as little trouble. Ask six 
of your acquaintances totry Tux Poet thres months or 13 weeks. Send us 
their names and addresses with 50 cents for each, and secure a complete set of 
either Dickens or Waverly Novela, Send in your order at once, 


The Saturday 


Mra, Cockles was assiduous in her attend- 
ance, and seemed imbued with an elmost 
mannish disregard for merely ‘‘home 
comforts,”’ provided sne could make mon- 
ey in the City. 

Meauwhiie her husband was feeling as 
though a holiday might do him good, He 
had not taken one for some years, princi- 
pally because he bardly dared to leave his 
office. But things were changed now. 
With bis own flesh and blood, with Mrs, 
Oock|les, nee Simpson, to manage affairs in 
his absence, what need was there for bim 
to worry about such a trifie? So he ac- 
cepted an invitation to Scotland, and sign- 
ed a power of attorney in favor of bis wife. 

During the firet few days of the good 
gentieman’s vacation, letters came pretty 
regularly; they embodied a flattering 
awount of affection, and always concluded 
with tne prices of such stocks and shares as 
the firm bappened to be interested in. Bat 
suddenly theese advices ceased, and after a 
week in Caithness without any sign from 
Chaffinch Lane, Mr, Horatio Cockles be- 
gan to feel uneasy. 

On the eight day he received a telegram. 
Not from bis wife, but from a male clerk. 
He hurried home bome as enjoined by the 
despatch, and found the office in the ut- 
moet confusion. To begin with, a month’s 
salary was owing ail round. Mra. Cock- 
les was not to be found; no more was the 
cashier. But the lacy bad left a note for 
her husband. In it sbe frankly confessed 
that she bad made off to America witb al! 
the money she could realize on account of 
the firm, and that she was accompanied by 


Evening Post, 


726;Sansom St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


which you cannot. Old man, i fear {you 
must begin again! 
“GRORGINA COOKLES, (nee SIMPSON).”’ 

OCockles was ruined, 

When last heard of, Mr. Horatio was oa- 
péring about in a private iunatic asylum 
with a peacock’s feather in his hair, and 
singing in a desultory sort of way: 

‘‘Has any one seen my Mary Anne?” 

V—_—_—_—— EE Ee 

DAMPNESS IN THE House —The inside 
of external walis should never have the 
plastering applied immediately on the face. 
Thay should be battened, says a writer in a 
contemporary, by means of long narrow 
slipe Of wood attached by boldfaste to the 
inside face of the wail, These slips or 
battens receive the laths upon which the 
plastering igapplied. The space formed by 
the battens between the wall and the lath- 
ing ¢ff _ctually keeps out the numidity. No 
impervious covering should be laid on 
wooden floors in the lowermost story— 
such a8 011 cloth, for instance, A certain 
moist sir always rises from the ground and 
eecapes through the joints in the boards; 
but, if this be intercepted by an oll-cloth, 
the air will rot the boards and oll-cloth iu 
a very few montba, 


—_——?> <a 


LITTLE pitcher to visitor: ‘‘Mre, Smitb, 
are you almost blind?” Mrs, Smitb: 
“Blind? Why, what put that idea into 
your head?” ‘*Mama said you couid’t read 
figures.’ Couldn't read figures?” ‘Yes; 
sie eald you'd never see forty again.” 








oe 
“How often we entertain angels un- 





. ‘ ot 66 ton , awares!”’ ‘ Yea; t cases the 
ium ber are 'Velied,’”’ by Margaret Vande- | the partner of bis j ye and sorrows, but | the caspnier. ; Yes; but in mos y 
rif Ebb and Flow,” by H. W. F.: “T , : wouldn’t get the entertainment if they 
* and Flow, yy I : he | a'so hie business partner, which was very She conciuded by saying: “But you w ; . 

ale ast of 7] ‘ - wi . litte nie Mee : didn’t preserve their incognito, 

. A Og bt, y 6n later nu nore he point And be profits , @In sure, bardiy care to prosecute your 2 e = 
‘ . » 4 . ‘or 1 . R ‘ ‘ _ ¥ . ‘ : ; ee 

aD bal y arles H. Crandall ae th succeeded month wn wife, even you oould fina her Passion is ever the enemy of truth. 
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NATURE WS. AKT, 





Tke moon looked down with sullen frown 
Upoa the electric-lghted town 

With envious sight. 
**alas!** with saddened voice, she said, 
‘That I were numbered with the dead 
‘Kre I was forced my light to shed 

With such a light. 


**For countiess years I've ruled alone 
Always to be relied upon 
To appear in season; 
On me no fault was ever laid— 
bature's laws I ne'er betrayed 
And now this @ickering, flirting jade 
Usurpe my station.'* 


**] will not stand it!’’ she cried with heat, 

**My friends sbail aid me and this cheat 
Shall know ber place, 

Blow, brother wind, blow out ber lighi— 

She even tries to turn the night 

Into the day, and thus doth nature's right 
Defiant face,** 


The wind blew bard as ever it could; 
High up the arc light swung or stood 
To salt the breese; 
Tbe rain came down a tremendous pour 
Uom bined with the wind, one dleafening roar. 
Vain, all vain, the lights shome out as bright as be- 
fore, 
With perfect ease, 


‘*‘ab, me! ‘Tis allin vain, in vaio, 
Mhy works excel, oh cruel man!'’ 

She shrank away, 
Just then, with a dying, fiickering glow, 
The lights went out with Guttering dow 
Something bad busted the ‘ynamo— 

The moon would stay! 

—U.N, NONK, 





Out on o strike—A defective lucifer 
match. 


Why is s game of tennis like a party of 


children?’—Because there is always a racket, 


‘You press the wigger and we do the 
rest, ’’ as the revolver gaid to the fool who ‘‘didn’t 
know it was loaded,*’ 


It is not so great a wonder, come to 
think, thatso many people are Illiterate, Bvery- 
body was born that way. 


A Camden man is credited with the idea 
of calling a newspaper ‘‘The Umbrella,’’ He thinks 
everybody would take it, 


A country clergyman recent)y announced 
from the pulpit: ‘‘A collection will be madeat the 
poor fur the benefit of the door.’’ 


‘‘Which is the best position in which to 
sicep?’’ asked a patient, 
**] usually lie down, ’’ replied the doctor, 


Chicago giri: ‘I threw my shoe after 
the carriage as the wedding party drove away,’’ 
New York girl: ‘*‘What! Without any belp?’’ 


Dentist, kindly: ‘‘Now does that bur?’ 
Patient: ‘I don’t mind your working on the tooth 
s0 much, but if you will just take your sleeve-button 
out of. my right eye, I shall be obliged,’’ 


Daughter: ‘‘I believe I was born to mar 
ry anobleman,’’ 

Father: ‘'Yes; but, daughter, try to look on the 
bright side of life—perhaps you'll die.’ 


Tommy: ‘Say, Mr. Maun, why didu’t 
you bring your preserves with your’’ 

Mr. Mann: ‘'My preserves?’’ 

**Yes; papa said you had a beautiful case of jim- 
Jims yesterday.’' 


Sweet girl: ‘If it’s just the same, Mr 
Mashuer, you needn't totrouble yourself to call any 
more,'' 

Masbuer, earnestly: ‘Ob, thanks; it's no trouble 
at ali—I like to cail.’’ 


‘Is that a love letter?’’ asked one young 
lawyer of another, who was poring busily ever some 
closely-written sheets. 

‘Oh, no,’ replied the other, consasedly. ‘It ts 
just a writ of attachment.’’ 


Little girl: ‘‘Your papa has only got one 
leg, hasn't he?’’ 

Veteran's little girl: ‘Yes.’ 

‘*Where is his other one?’’ 

**Hush, dear, it’s in heaven,.’’ 


Thin boarder: ‘I don’t see how you 
manage to fare so well at this boarding house. I have 
industriously courted the landiady and all ber daugh- 
ters, but l’m half starved.’’ 

Fat boarder: ‘‘I court the cook,’’ 


‘That's a very odd looking clock,’’ he 
remarked, trying to keep the yawning girl awake by 
making talk. 

**Yes,’’ she answered, ‘‘But that’s all that can be 
said about ft, It’s time, but it never goes.’’ 


Maud: “Have you heard the news? 
Jack Kounton is in financial dificulties. 

Edna: ‘'No, is that so? Why, do you kuow, he 
Proposed to me last nich. ’’ 

Maud: *‘Dear me! I didn'tthink his case was so 
desperate as that.’’ 

‘‘Now, look here,’’ said the Profeasor to 
the Infuriated Bull, ‘‘you are my superior in 
strength, lam yoursaperiorin mind. Let us arbi- 
trate this matter and see which should by right get 
the better of our controversy,’’ 

“Oh, no,’* replied the Bull, ‘*let’s toss up for it,’ 

The Professor lost. 


Harry: ‘‘I thought you were engaged to 
Miss Rosebud ?’' 

Frank, proudly: ‘‘Solam.’’ 

Harry: ‘‘Well, leaw a man Kissing ber a littie 
while ago,’’ 

Frank: ‘‘What! Who was the [fellow?"’ 

Harry: ‘‘Her father.’’ 


Woman, to drug store clerk: ‘Have! you 
any article called a 2-cent postage stamp on sale?'’ 


Drug clerk, mecbanically: ‘‘ We sometimes keep 
it, but lI think we are out of it just bow There is 
very little demand ior it. Yul oferior ase 

Now, we make an ar w a! 

week DOStag sLamt wee « a 


Have harg 
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Semen QUITE awenntee:~Same 
wasa lion tamer who willingly ventured 
into the cages of the most ferocious beasts, 
having no fear of them, kithough he was 
often badly bitten; but he hada dreadful 
fear of taking bronctritia. 

One day, after he had entered, with per. 
fect composure, a cage containing two hal!- 
starved bears end a panther, he shook his 
head gravely «3 he came out, 

“Well, weil, sir,” he said to a gentieman 
who stood near, “this is going to end badly 
for me some day.” 

“You are afraid those ferocious animals 
will devour you then?” 

“The animals? Phsaw! You don’t think 
I’m afraid of them sir? Not at all; but 
these cages, sir, are such a dreadful place 
for dranghts!”’ 


— 


THe “FaTTgest GIRL IN PaRis,” Vio- 
torel Fantin, died Sunday and was buried 
Thursday with great ceremony. She was 
only 19 years of age, and weighed 470 
pounds, She was engaged at the Kden 
Theatre, but her size was such that sho 





seven strong men to assist her from her 
house ww the stage, 


CLEANING OLOTH.—Cioth jackets or 
ulsters may be cleansed of grease by cov- 
6ring the spots with Frenoh chalk, placing 
# plece of blotting-paper over it, and then 
pressing with a botiron. Kub with a dry 
flannel and brush weil. 

i a 

Makks af O ivilization—Teiegraph poles 
are getting to be so close together in cities 
that there ig no longer much excuse for a 
drunken men falling down. 


BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &o. 


Wemake GOLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
4&c., trom all adapted, or special designs, at 
very reasonable vrices, 


We also make a specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Sopentent, and for Balls and Excursion par- 
astrye ich are noted for their fine execution, 
1 thts Panes is mentioned we will send iliustra- 
fens of whatever kind you wish to see on apriica- 
tion 


H.G. OESTERI.KE & CO., 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Fs. 












Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail 
S0c. KT. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 








made very few sppearances. It required j sto cern that oie eet Aiy year 








DOLLARD & CO., 
Premier Artists 


/ ae) 1223 
IN HAIR. 
= to emabie Ladies and Gentiemena Ww 


ON ESTNUT #T., 
Inventors of the celebrated GOSSARER VER. 
own heads with accuracy : 


EVENING POS) 


No.1, The round of the INCH 88, 
No, 1, From vee 

o. i. ‘Prom forehead as as bald. 
over the headto neck. | No, 2 Over forehead as 

No. 8 —-< ear to ear far as required, 


No. 8. Over the crown of 
sean ool to ear the head. 
The round the foreh ~~ for sale a ended Btock o» 
senda Wigs vfeersen, Hanes We, tall, Wise 
nd as. ch = beau ly nee 
? al 3 fanaa im the 


rion. the world will eo 
ceive —— 
Deollard’s Herbanium KExiract tor 
the Hair. 


This preparation has becn manufactured and soid 
and tte merits 
n advertised, 
steadily increasing. 


are such that, while it has never yet 
the demand for it kee 

Also Dollard’s enerative Creams, to be 
used ip conjunction with the Herbantum when 
the Hair is naturally “ny and needs an oil, 


Mrs, Kkimondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
4& Oo., Ww send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract tor the Hatr, Mrs, Gorter has triea in vain to 
obtalp anything equal tw It as a dressing for the 
halr ilu Englana. 

MKS, KDMONDSON GORTER, 
Uak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov. @, * Norwich, Norfolk, England. 


TO MRS, KICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut st., Phita. 
1 have frequentiy, during a number of year used 
the *‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,’ and I do not 
know of any which equalsitasa pleasant, refreshing 
aod healthful cleanser of the hair, 
Very res ee, 
«KONARD Y KKH, 
Kx-Member of Congress, 6th District, 
NaVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADBLFUIA, 
Ihave used ‘‘Dollard's Herbanium Extrac or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of 
five yess with great advantage, My hair, from 
rapidly thinning, was early restored, and has been 
kept by itin ite wontsd th — aud strength, it 
is the best Wash I have over need 
A. W. RUSSEL L, U. 8. N. 
I have used constantly for more than twenty-five 
i vars, ‘‘Dollard's Herbanium,'' for removing dan- 
roff and dreseing my hair, also for therelief of ner- 
vous headaches, IL have found ita delightful artic.e 
for the tollet, and cheerfully testify to the virtues 
claimed forit, 1 would not be without it, 
JAM B, CHANDLEHK, 
No, 306 Chestnut Mtreet, 
Prepered oniy and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
tod applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 
128 CH KSTN UT STREET, 


VENTLEMEN'’S HAIK CUITING AND SHAVING, 
LADIMS' and CHILUDEEN'S HALK CUTTING, 


None but ’racUcal Male and Female Artiste Em- 
or 


MEN ONLY 


General and NERVOUS DEBI) 
| Wgakness of Body and Mind, | 
Hie Errorsor mooeses in Old oe 











Bee tently From = ing. WO aod Veroan (os Countries. hese we Ly them. 
ve sealed) fi 
Ridrese ERIE MEDICAL OO., BUFFALO, N. ¥. 





1 MONTH Agents Wanted. 9 heat sell 
IDM articlesinahe world, laatiple Pree, 
address N. A. MAK SH, Detrou, Mich. 


TO PLAY MUSIC. 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN, 


Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘‘in the head,’’ as it is called, or al’e to bum, whistle or sing, 
van play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MOSIC OBR THE INSTRU- 
MENTS, In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen a pianw or organ, yet if they know 
so much as to whistle or hum s tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee Hiver,'' for instance—they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and witb good effect, on the plano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of this@UIDK,. THE GUIDE shuws bow the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
in different keys, Thus the player bas the full effect of the bassand treble clefts, together with the 


power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. 
What it can do, do welland WITHOUT FAIL is © enable anyone understanding 


of the kind. 


It must be plainly under- 
It will do nothing 


tb+ nature of atune or air in music W play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, a half-note or a 
quarter-note, a sharp ora flat, The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, without 
reference to anything but what he is shown by it todo, caninatlew moments piay the piece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble. Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it wil! be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power w play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 
ferent character—th.s number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the eer grows accustomed to 


the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and wuchk of the keys, 


Bo, aflera very Uttle prac- 


tice with the Guide, it wi'l be easy to pick ont, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune tha. may be beard or known. 


The Guide, we repeat, will not learn bow to read the common sheet music, 


But it will teacl 


hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how Ww learn a number of tunes without 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child If it can say ite A, B, C’sand kKnowsa 


tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’’—can play it, after a few attempts, quite weil. 


There are 


many who would like to be able to dothis, for their own and the amusement of others, and Ww such 


we commend The Guide as BOUND TU DU fcr them ALL WESAY. 


Ite cheapness and useful- 


ness, Moreover, would make ita very gvod present Ww give & person, whether young or old, at 
Cbristmas. Almost every bome in the land basa piano, organ or me lodeonu, whereon seldum more 


than one of the family can play. 
good use of their instruments. 


The Guide will be sent to any address, ali postage paid, on receipt of FiIrlry CENTS. 


With this Guide io the house everybody can make more or less 


(Pos, 


age stamps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cents extra s music bowk contalning the words anc music fur lg 


, popular songs, will be sent with The Guide 


THE QUIDE 


726 SANSOM ST.. 








AQUI tee 


MUSIC CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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A representation ofthe engraving on our 
wrappers.—RADWAY & CO. NEW YORK 


In from one totwenty minutes, never falle to re- 
lleve PAIN with one thorough application, No mat- 
ter how violent or excraciatiug the pain the Knew 
matic, Bed-Hidden, Infirm, Crippled, “Nervous, 
Neurelgic or preetrate’d with disease may suffer 
RADWAY'S READY RELIFF will afford instant 
ease. 


RBADWAY'S BEADY HELIESD ten cure tor 
every pain, TOOTHACHE, HMEADACHIE, 
NOCEATICA, LUMBAGQGO, NEOCMALUEA, 
RHE WATICOM “WELLING ofthe JOINTS, 
SPHAING, BHUISEN, PAENS bon thee BMAGh., 
CHEST or LIMBS. 


‘| pever travel without your KMEADY KEIIKF, 
ft tea grand oe for a suuden attack of Sore 
Throat, one for rains and Brutees it hes oo 
equal I, F nun T, Mahone Bay, Nova Seotta 

* You can't cisetm too much for vour KEALDY 
KEI, (KF. . LEMUEL ©, MAUPIN, Free Union, Va 

‘Pilteen yeare ago your medictnes were inire- 
‘Suced to meand Lhave never been sorry for it. The 
READY KELIEF has sav) me manv aches and 
pains.’’ ALHERT FRANK, Canevilie Mien 

'*My wife vas tound your RKADY RELIEF to be 
the best thine and cheapest for Nevraisia Sue aleo 
keeps our children in CIN health by the use of 
your pills ** aw eae SWAKDEK, Fort Qu'Ap- 
pelle, Assinibota, N v. 

‘*We are never wtaene your medicines tn our 
home, Have aeed them for 4 years.'' Mre. SAKAI 
|, JAMES, Ashiand, Ky. 

“EE thant God and you for your READY KELIFK 
and PILLS, which have cured me compieiely of 
Infuenza.’’ W, THISTLE, Lowestoft, suffolk, 
Kogiand, 





DYSENTERY, DIARRHOEA, 
OHOLERA MOKBUS, 


Itwillinafew minutes, when taken according tuo 
directions, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stomach, 
Peastbare, Nausea, Vomiting, Nervousness Sleep. 
lessness, Cholera Morous, Sick Headache, Suumer 
c ware hy Diarrhea, Dyse ntery, Colle, Wind ta 
the Bowels and all inverval pains, 








Malaria in Its Various Forms. 
FEVER AMD AUUE; 


Radway’s Ready Relief. 


Not only cures the patient eelzed with malaria, but 
if people exposed Wit will every morning on get- 
ting outof bed taketwenty or thirty dropsa of the 
KEADY KELIEF to a giess of water and drink and 
tale cracker, they wii! eaecape allacks 


There te nota remedial agent in the world that wil! 
cure Fever and Ague aud ail other malarioua, bilious 
and ower fevers (aided by KADWAY 8 VIL. 4), ao 


quickly ae KADWAY'S KEADY KELIEF, 


FIFTY CENTS PER BOTTLE 
BOLD BY DKUUUISIS. 


RAUWAY'S 
PILLS, 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 


Perfect Purgatives, Soothing Aperionts, 
Act Withowt Pain, Always Helishio 
and Nataralin Their Operation. 





Perfectly tasteless, wlegantiy coated wlth ewes 
gum, vurge, regulate. purify, cleaner, abd etrenwth 
en, Kadwav's Pills forthe cure of all Gleordersof 
the Somech, Liver, Mowels, Kidneys, Madi: 
Nervous 'iecases, Headache, Come ipation. Creative 
nese, Indigestion, byepepela, Biliouenees, Fever, 
Infemmation of the Bowels, BPlire, and ail ce 
rangeuente fthe luternal Viecera, Purely veweta- 


ble. containing 90 mercury, minerals, of Jeletert 
ous drugs, 
BB Oveerve the follow 


vg symptomea resulting 


froin diseases of Lhe digestive organs 

Constipation, Loward Miles, Buloess of Bloodin the 
Mead, Acidity of the stomach, Nausea, Heart r 
Uiaguet for Food, Fulnessol Weightio the Stome 
our Fructations, Sinking or Fluttering tu the Pir 
ol the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurrled os 
DiMeult Breathing, F tering af the Heart, €hokluy 
or Bufloeatinug Seneations when to a Wlaw postur 
Dots or Webbe before the sigiu Fever r dou Ia 
in the tread, Deficiency of Perepitrati Ye “ 
nees Of the Shin and Byea, lain io the Sile, t ast 
Limtbe, and suddeu Fiuehes of Heat, Bb e 
Fiesh. 


A few dusca of ooo: 2 foul © i 
eyetem of al ee if ” 
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Latect Fashion Phases. 





Giradually the abnormal tightness and 
plainn+as of the ekirte for fasbionable tol- 
lottes is ylelding to the inducement off 
ered by the art of draping. The rigidity, 
the Iron etiffmess is softened by a fw 
grecefal pleata The moulding lines of 
the corsage are rendered less trying by a 
scarf or fiohu drapery, amall and aligit 
yet enough to fulfil ite purpose, 

Outdoor dresses are made simply of sim- 
pie materiais; serge and light cloth of 
severe cut are the most general Creseses for 
the purpose, but se great deal of luxary in 
embroideries sre employed for indoor 
tollettes, 

A dress of duat-greay nun’s velling has a 
very slightly draped skirt, bordered with a 
scalloped band of rich filigree embroidery 
formed by toe emeraid green silk oord, 

The corsage \e dreped at the waist to fit 
the figure, the folde secured by three ver 
tioal bands of embroidery rising as bigh as 
the boat, the centre band rieing nearly to 
the neck, 

At the walst isa Swies belt of nun’s vell- 
ing, @iged with embroidery. The tight 
si\eeves are embroidsred on the shoaider 
with an oceentric spreading design not un- 
ile the tentacies of an octopus, 

A wnauve band of embroidery edges the 
sleeves and trims the oollar, The sleeves 
are cutin aaingle piece. They are puffed 
on the shoulder, but are very tigut below 
the elbow, 

The oombination of colors is in only too 
many cases very eooentric, The most dar- 
ing contrasts are secured by our modistes 
and couturieres, At a late fashionabie 
marriage, the bridesmaids were in white 
dreeses, with sleeves of emeraid velvet, 
and sashes of mauve ailk! 

Pink evening dresses are trimmed with 
a crude grenat shade, Pink and mauve 
has beoome qulte an ordinary combination, 
so has mauve and pale green, but an at 
tempt is made to accentuate the contrast by 
deepening the shades, and the effect is not 
alwaysa happy one, On bats gray is com- 
bined with esuiphur colored Howers or pink 
roses, 

Toe extreme pleluness of dresses bas 
been a source of anxiety to couturieres 
It was feared that prices must rapidly 
abate, To obviate this, the luxary of em- 
broldery has been called Into account, and 
able embroidcrers have been engaged to 
cover dresses with lovely floral designs of 
every variety of fancy atiten. 

Ali the fowersof creation appear on the 
new materials, not Woven but e.obroidered 
thereon by band, 

Orchards of gorgeous coloring are cut in 
velvet, and are appiled un silk or woolen 
fabrios, 

Oa a dress of ‘ripe corn,”’ crepe de Chine 
are embroidered Parina vioieie of natural 
sise cut with art from velvet of the correct 
co.ior. In sowe dresses the embroidered 
tl» wer are replaced by printed designs or 
printed patterns imitaiding painting. 

Orohida in dark velvet, encircled with 
cher lile, are worked ou pink or blue peau- 
de sole. The leaves, tbe stalks, all are 
reproduced with perfect fidelity, 

A atriging bail toilette of aky blue satin, 
is @ubroidered witn jet, and is trimmed 
with draperies of sky biluw orape. The 
eflect lacbarming. Bat amonget the moat 
successtul embroideries must de quoted the 
appiications of lace, 

1) ucet has lately turned out an exquisite 
example, a tolleite of poppy red slik, em. 
broidered with applications of black bionde 
Phe designs have been out from the lace, 
destroying the tulle ground, the rich 
branches aud great Mowers of the pattero 
being transplanted to the ground of red 
silk, Justas oid brocaies are cut up and 
@wbroideres On Other materials for rich 
banging®é or furniture, 

Toe style of the dress is very simple, 
The ek irt ts covered with the embroidery, 
the full coreage belog trimmed with the 
game A Diack ribboneroirciesthe walat, 

Beiges appear with silk stripes, in white 
and black, and with multtoolcred stripes on 
neutral grounds, such as hellotrope, gray, 
green and pink; tbe herring bons atripes 
give additional firmness, aud there js every 
possible variety in checks and stripes; the 
knickerbocker stripe, with its rough flecks, 
appears in woolens of all Kinds, and in 
cotton goods, and is quite a warked feature 
t be considered among the novelties, 

Talior-made gowns are deservedly popu- 
lar and deligntfal wear, and several new 
tweels have been brougut out on purpose 
for then, thin and light, but more olothy 
in thelr texture than hereWfore, 

The socsiied worsteds are everlasting 


wear; they have a shot effect, showing 
ainaligea pated ovlors, asif seen through «@ 
wi © iniat rought advoat by means of! a | 
white weay g apparently above the colors | 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 

















The sawe clase of cloth bas been brought 
ont with checks and lines and silk mix. 
tures mottied and fieked. 

With the flaked cloths there is often a 
sort of rope stripe in distinct colors, the 
favorite mixtures being brown and pink, 
light and dark gray, and steel fawn and 
reseda. 

Lace patterns are another feature of this 
year's woollen goods; white iace atrips 
appear on eolid gray, piok, green, and 
other grounda, asweil a8 otLer jacquard 
efieote in floral sprays; and there is a sort 
of bunting material in light tones, with 
“large dots and figures, which look as!f they 
were peinted on in dark oolors, 

Kut now Iam coming (o jhe more costly 
clase of materials, and the greater novel. 
ties, They all bave bordors and panels, 
aod the Bordare Treilisge is the newest of 
all; a trellis work In ailk is worked on to 
the suriace of the cloth, and on this again 
forked patterns of a darker tone, 

Nonvetimes the stripes srealternate white 
and a oolor, with at the edge a broad band 
of white on which the trellis pattern is 
thrown, i paersticularly admired a design 
in the new pink, the panel formed of nar- 
row atripes, with a pattern thrown on it In 
red silk worked after the trellis-work 
order, 

The Paneis Dentellos bave open work 
lace like stripes, and are so pretty, espec- 
lally in the new heliotrope shade, with no 
admixture of color, Tbe panel which Is 
woven on tw the wool, is all siik, with 
eatin stripes at the edge that meets the 
wool, 

It takes about es yard and three eighths 
of this expensive portion of the dress, the 
rest ney be all wool. A new tone in this 
panel is a fawn that shades to orange. In 
these lace borders there is a great variety. 

Pretty serviceable voiles appear with a 
new face. A novelty isa plain ground, 
with a large double lined cheek and in- 
closing a broad speckled brown, like sack 
Ing. This ie thrown on red, blue, fawn, 
heliotrope and green and is always decided 
and startiing. Do you, any of you, re- 
member a useful grenadine and barege 
worn some thirty years ago? It is « long 
time back for the return of an old mode 
as anew one. The gause grenadines in 
their new guise are very fascinating. Some 
are brocaded all over with a floral design in 
green, heliotrope, copper, or shade on 
black; some are striped with a thick van- 
dyked point, which meets in the centre; 
and otbers, again, bave silk ribbon borders, 
edged with soft silk tassels in a distinctive 
color, But newer than all is a lemon-ocolor 
with a feather woven on in a very thin tex. 
ture, and it bas a most pleasing effect, It is 
repeated in a variety of colorings. 

Piain materials are always well worn, 
but are not so new. Mobeirs have much 
to commend them and they are wonderfully 
pretty when mixed with the same tones 
covered with a white silk brocade, The 
colorings this year are excellent; in these 
the leading tones are heliotrope, of the 
new pinky peach, gray, electric-blue, and 
fawn, 

Casimer fea new stuff, with fine diago- 
nal weaving, like Indian cashmere without 
the bairy surfaces. It ie cheap too, only 
very littie a yard, double width, and all 
the woollen stuffe are double width now, 
the narrow is no use for draping; 44 to 48 


gogne appears thie year with black up 
standing baire on the surface, and pure 
Indian cashmere is greatly in demand, 

Some pretty cream armureé, inexpensive, 
and most efiective, is weil suited to brides- 
maide’ wear, This bes stripes in silk and 
wool, gauze stripes and lace stripes, end in 
no case are they costly, moreover, they laat 
e long time, 

In washing dresses, the great feature are 
voiles printed in flora! and Pompedour de- 
signs, like finely wrought china painting, 
The sateens so closely resemble silk is is 
dificult to teil them apart, and some of the 
cash meérienne designs are of a most elabor- 
ate nature, 





Odds ané Ends. 

ON VARIOUS SUBJEOTS OF INTEREST, 

A bolde« for a ball of wool or ootton is 
often a welcome gift to a semi-invalid, who 
though ailing, is yet able to ait up in bed or 
on the sofa and occasionally do a little 
work, 

The tiresome faculty a ball bas under 
these circumstances for rolling away or 
getting lost is too well known, but toils is 
impossible if it is eafely tied up in a holder, 
whiob le firmly fastened tothe side of the 
sofa or to tbe wall near the bed. 

Thies bolder in particular js made in two 





halves, which are laced together with gold 
cord after the bali is ineide, and is cro- 
cheted with coarse purse ailk 

Make 5 chain, and join into aring, int 


inches is the universal measurement. Vi.- ' 


which work 22 treble—2ad row, 3 obsin, 
mise 1, 1 treble, repeat—3rd row, 3 treble 
imto the 3 chain of previous round, 4 chain, 
repeat.— 4tb row.—2 treble, écbain. 2 treble 
into each bole made by 4 chain of 3rd row. 
Repeat this row three times.—8 b row.—1 
double into the 5 chain of 7th row, 8 cbsin, 
repeat, Inthe 9.» round work | double 
into . very atitoh of § chain to make a rw 
edge to that half of the bolder. 

Add 8 bow of ribbon, and a loop finished 
by another paity littie bow, to make the 
holder as pretty as possible, and \o the back 
of this second bow sew a large book, or & 
safety pin, io case thie ahould be required 
for fixing the bolder, 

Odds and ends of wool may be easily 
made up into pretty rattles and bells for 
very small children, and indeed, the gayer 
they are in color the better they are appre 
ciated, If they are to be knitted, work as 
follows: 

Caat on 12, and kaolt 36 rows piain, then 
cast off. Sew the cast on to the cust off 
atitcnet, and gather up one of the ends of 
the ilttle tube thus made, Take a crochet 
hook, and work a loop of six chain to the 
top of the bell, then get a small toy bell 
and sew it inside this smart cover, 

Make three beils in this way, loop a 
deuble piece of wool to the loop at the top 
of one of tne bells, and work with it about 
3 inches of cobain. 

Do the same to the other two belis, then 
useall six brands of woa), work about 4 
inches of thick chain, aad join the end of 
this to an indiarubber ring. it is quite as 
easy to make these bells of crochet, if pre-. 
ferred to knitting. 

Wickerwork rattlts are much welcomed 
by the very littie ones, if they are covered 
up with soft woollen crocbet. The work js 
begun withering of chain, into which is 
worked a row o! any pretty crochet stitch; 
tufted crochet answers as well as anything. 
The work is continued row above row, 
round and round, until the bag thus msde 
is large enough tw oover the head of the 
rattle, A full row of treble, two of which 
are worked into each stitch, is then carried 
round the lower edge, 

The bandle of the rattle is covered with 
crochet. Makea coain the length of the 
bandle, and work into it a sufficient num- 
ber of rows of double crochet to make it 
foid eerily round tbe handle. Sew it on 
firmly, and if there should be a ring at the 
end, work it also over closely witha double 
crochet. Then slip on the cap for the top of 
sbe rattle, tie it up firmly at the vottom 
with a cord of chain stitch, and add a coup- 
le of tassels or woollen balls at the top, 

Harm |iess toy whips, too, can be made in 
knittlug with woolse of any gaudy color, a 
piece of stick about 12 inches long, and 
three or four Wy beila. 

First of all, cover tue stick with a narrow 
strip of knitting worked on about 12 or 14 
stitches, according to the thickness of the 
stick. Slip in tne stick after sewing the 
edges of the strip together, then continue 
the kuitting till 2 inches more are done, 
and in the next row begin to decrease by 
knitting thetwo middle stitches together, 
Knit another inch, then decrease, and con- 
tinue thus to decrease in every inch till all 
the stitches are used up. 

Add a tassel to the tip of the thong and 
sew the beils to the handle, 

These whips are ao soft that they can be 
used without rousing the fears of mother 
Or nurse, and are much enjoyed by the 
children, especialiy by those who already 
possess a set of Russian reins, made in 
eltuer crochet or knitting. 

It te scarcely necessary to give detailed 
instructions for making any of the numer 
ous wraps and comforts that are to be found 
in every handbook upon knitting and cro- 
obet, but I cannot resst the temptation of 
describing a beautifully soft and cosy scarf 
I saw lately, made of the coarsest white 
Kashmyr de |’inde, by which nawe is 
known a particularly soft and thick make 
of wool. White was used for the model 
wrap, which was made very simply as fol- 
lows: ; 

Tuto « foundation of 70 chain, the first of 
which was missed, was worked a row of 
double crochet, the front loop of the stitches 
being picked up. Tbe remaining rows 
were double orochet aiso, and were like. 
wise worked inia ibe front loops of the 
atitohes, 

The scarf waa about 2 yards long, and 
was finished all round with long loops of 12 
cobain, fastened into the edge stitches with 
ldoubie, The top edge of the scarf, when 
it was in use, turned down for about 4 in- 
cbes, not counting the fringe, and thus 
made @ most becoming collar, 

Sach scarves may be worn in balf a dos- 


en different ways, loox well in almost any 
color, and are *0 simple that anyone can 





{ eke them Plain koitting, or a fancy 
; stiteb, can be ueed inaiead of crochet, if 
} preferred 





Confidential Correspondents. 


L. P.—A jardiniere isa stand for plents 
of an ornamental character, sometimes covered with 
giass, ‘‘Marechal Niel'’ isa name given to a rose of 
a particular kind, 

MAVOURNEEN.—Be natural snd quite 
simple in your manners, and do not worry yourself 
about the optaton of others, yet try to have *‘s con- 
science void of offence.’’ 

Byrrangs —In the United States there are 
12) deaths to every 1000 Infants under one year old, 
and about 44to every 1000 under Give years old, In 
the large cities the deacb rate is, of course, greater 
than in the country at large, 


Reapgse —O! course the engagement 
holds good until definitely broken off by the young 
lady, andit willbe umwiseof you to get engaged 
again until itis quite settied, as in that case she 
would be able to sue you for breach of promise. 

B. B.—The “Arabisn Nights’’ were first 
made known !n Europe by Galland, a French Orien- 
tal scholar, who translated the stories into French in 
1704. They were translated into Euglish in 1798, 
Tney are of Indian, Persian and Arabian origin, 


A. E D.—Fir scones oan be used for 
picture-frames, boxes, fower-jars, and stands, and 
many smal! decorations, such as wall-brackets, The 
fouoda.ion is made of common wood, on which the 
conesare tirmiy glued, and then varnished several 
times, 

ReBEocoa.—We are sure no offence was 
intended. Itis no longer the custom to introduce 
people to each other ina drawing-room, although 
the rule may be sometimes broken with advantage, 
Everyone should speak to everyone else, Your 
guarantee for their respectability is the character of 
your hostess. 

A. M, S.— Prayer should be acoompanied 
by earnest endeavor, Tosay ‘‘Lord! Lord!’’ is use- 
less, useless you be ‘‘ferveatin spirit. serving the 
Lord,** and the ‘‘doers of the work.’’ Your religion 
should be practical as well as theoretical. We do 
not mean to say that it is ovcberwise in your case, and 
we bope you will take courage. 


A. O. R.—A man who pleys fast and 
loose for years is not quite a desirable acquaintance, 
and we strongly advise you to drop the connection. 
You say be has been mixed upin some disuraceful 
affair; ifso, you are far betterrid ofhim. If he de- 
serts you before marriage, you may depend upon it 
that be will not be avery faithful busband when he 
bas you at bis mercy. 


Rosiz.—In reply to your question, 
*‘Mow far off are the nearest stars?’’ we could not 
give ® preeise answer, as there are so many at re- 
spectively carying distances, Some of the nearest, 
according to Professor Lockyer, are more than 500, - 
000 times the distance from us of our own sua, and 
many of them several bundred times iarger, giving 
eut light and beat in proportion. 


MARGUBRITER.— We think it wae the cus- 
tom in the denominations outsiae of those mentioned 
for the bride to enter the church leaping on thearm 
of tbe future husband. In factin widdle-class wed- 
dings it was the case up to within afew years, 2, 
The Mary J. Drexel home is, we betieve, non-sectar- 
jan. Her husband J. K, Lankenau, who built itas 
a memorial is, we understand, a Lutheran. 


NOHOOLGIBL. — The Amazons were a 
fabulous race of female warriors who inhabited an 
ewpire on the banks of the Euxine, They were such 
expert archers, that to deno.e the goodness of a bow 
or quiver, it was usual to call it ‘‘Amazonian,’’ 
Recent theories seem to think tbeir legend aa sym- 
bolical one, referring to the spread of some early 
religious system, perhaps of Lunar worship. 


PsyoHo.—We are giad to know that you 
found we were right. In mercy’s name, do not play 
tricks with mesmerism! Better be shut up in an 
asylum than make yourself the slave of aman who 
hasthe deadly power! Ifan operator is beneficent, 
he can perform marvels in the way of giving health; 
but, if be is malignant, be can work such wischief as 
no words of ours could by any chance describe, 


Daisy.—Yos, there have been such 
phenomena as colored showers of rain, bail, snow, 
and dustin various parte of the world. In the year 
1731 the raindrops of a heavy thunderstorm that fell 
on the grass near Constance looked like red-hot 
liqu d metal; acd inthe winter of 1822 a snowfsll 
near Freybourg showed blue light, and the rain- 
drops left goiden trainsof light, Rain of a blood- 
color bas also been known, and red dust likewise, 


K. A. E.— You cannot be too careful;but 
the young fellow is evidently respectful, or he would 
not bave passed you during two years without speak- 
ing. You sbould bow siightly in answer to bis sal- 
ute; if he speaks, you will be able to tell by bis ac- 
centand manner whether he isa gentleman or not, 
and a littie tact will dotbe rest. OUaly be careful: 
your curiosity is evidently strong, and curiosity bas 
caused more mischief than almost anything that we 
know, 

PLatTo.—The philosopher held that a 
true friendship mightexist between individuals of 
Opposite sexes—a friendship so elevated as to be fur 
above the most pure delights of love. Thus, ifs 
man and woman cherish for each other such a feeling 
as might exist between two friendly and warm- 
bearted men, wecall that Platonic affection. Per- 
baps no fantasy ever caused more bickering and 
mischiet and misery. Take our advice and drop all 
such nonsense, 


WELLS.—The enlargement of your neck, 
which is sucb a source of trouble to you, caused by & 
swelliog on each side of the windpipe, is provably « 
condition of acquired goitre. Itis an enlargement 
ofa giand situated in the recess on each side of the 
windpipe, which is naturally invisible under the 
skin, but when enlarged by disease is troubiesome. 
The condition being associated with debility, and 
often with palpitation, tonics, such as qainine and 
tron, can be reoommended, The local application of 
iodine to the tumor is the first thing to be tried. But 
see a physician. 


F. H.—If you look at a Mercator’s chart, 
you will see that theline of iatitude forty degrees 
porth traversesitbe Atlantic, passing New York; 
then you have the meridian of forty degrees west. 
Tue weather is often severe in those regions, and the 
seamen call (be hurricane district the ‘‘roaring for- 
ties.’ The Spanish Main is rather a vague term, but 
you may takeit that the buccaneers spoke of the 
islands in the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. 
The pirates used to make their raids on the mainiand 
after leaving haunts on theeast. You 


can buy the Pirates’ y any 


their isiand 
Lives of the cheap 


where 




















